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New Books that must henceforth be reckoned as high 
authorities on the subjects each one deals with 











The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton 


By Dr. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 
HIS GRANDSON 
With 25 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. (Postpaid $3.72.) 
Dr. Hamilton places before the public much new material — some of it in the form of letters to and from 
Hamilton never before published. Emphasizing Hamilton’s private and family life, he gives a peculiarly 
accurate and intimate insight into the social and political life of this country and especially New York, 


** He confines himself, rather, to the characterization of his grandfather through a series of chapters on 
those matters which bring him closer to us as a man. This is an ‘intimate’ portrait, and as such it has engaging 
simplicity, sincerity, and vividness. No one who cares for American history will tail to read it.’’—New York Tribune. 


e* e e - 
Moliere: His Life and His Works 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postpaid $3.30.) 
Professor Matthews presents the most complete, masterly, and notable biography in English of the great 
dramatist. He sets forth the facts of Moliére’s life stripped of all the legends that have gathered about it. 
At the same time he gives a striking picture of the period in which Moliére lived, and of his relation to it. 


** This is a new and illuminating biography and ought to be read by every one who is interested in the drama, 
practically or esthetically.’’ — Jeanette L. Gilder, in Chicago Tribune. 


The French Revolution A Political History 


By A. AULARD 
Professor of Letters at the University of Paris. 
Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with a Preface, Notes, and Historical Summaries. 
By Bernarp Miaty. In four volumes. The set, $8.00 net. 
The result of twenty years’ research of a conscientious study of all the significant documentary evidence. 


“* This great work details the whole history of the Revolution in excellent perspective. ’’ — Globe (London). 

‘Ie will b a standard work of reference.’’ — Liverpool Post. 

“*M. Aalard, with his vast, minute, unrivalled knowledge of the French Revolation, is now available in our 
own language to remove from us the danger of misunderstanding the Revolution, and to explain the greatest event 
which has happened in the social and political progress of the modern world.’’— London Spectator. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
The Slant Book 


By PETER NEWELL. A baby-carriage breaks loose and slides down an actual slant, bringing disaster to all 
that stands in ite way, while the child has the best possible kind of time. Each page hasa large picture and 
verse. and nothing can stop that baby-carriage. Small quarto, same dimensions a3: as ‘ The Hole Book,” but 











rhomboid in shape. Cloth back, illuminated board sides. Printed es Gb SS Ce ee 


several combinations of two colors 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


By MARK TWAIN. The demand for Lr | fine edition of “Tom Sawyer” has been steadily increasing. 
That the pictures might have the accuracy atmosphere, the artist went to Missouri and spent some time 
in the actual localities. The book is printed from entirely new plates. With 16 Full-Page [)lustrations 
Reproduced in Tint from Drawings by Worth Brehm. Octavo, red cloth, with embossed design and gilt 
stamping, gilt top, untrimmed edges. (In a box) 


Tama 


—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
By ONOTO WATAN NA. A nearly perfect embodiment —in story and in artistic printing and Lo A 
the holiday book. “Tama” is the story of an American college Se teacher to a remote 
vince in Japan, a neighborhood haunted by a “ fox-woman.” Illustrations and Cover Design ® by ; Genjiro 

Exsacke. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt top. Printed on Japan tint paper. (In a box) Net, 


The Way to Peace 


By MARGARET DELAND. The story of on cotpete in the life of a husband and wife, told with simple 
strength and deep understanding of character. Its theme is an unusual one— the danger of following an 
impulse — and the ee! isa is a quiet Shaker tt With Illustrations from Drawings by Alice Barber 
Stephens. Marginal Deco ns in Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt top. in box) 


A Chariot of Fire 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. A working man is seeking a menne of reaching his humble home, 
miles away, overwrought with anxiety for his boy. who has been crushed in an accident. The father, denied 
elsewhere, makes his spveal ot at the | ofa — vate house. The author has —- a neues more apoceieg 
and dramatic than this description of the rush onward, the glimpses through the darkness in that 
flight. and the underplay of enctien. Illustrated. Uniform with “The Tor-shop * Series. 16mo, =o. 
untrimmed edges Net 








FUVENILE 
The Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. In om 5 new book the author and artist have again collaborated, and have 
ven us another set of “ Hollow Tree” tales. is a new “ Little Lady” and a new “ Mr. Dog.” but it 
3 the same Hollow Tree and the same Deep Woods. Fully Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Drawings by 
J.Conde. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges 





The Young Forester 


By ZANE GREY. In this stirring adventure story of the southwestern hy —} an Eastern boy is shown 
with a love for trees and outdoor life which gain him a chance to join a fo nthe West. His 
arrival in Arizona =a him into instant conflict with timber thieves, “the irates of the forest. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 


Captain of the Eleven 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE. A story of real human nature as well as foot-ball, written by an author who 
krows boys and also foot-ball, which he played as a member of a Varsity Eleven. The story introduces us 
we the = 3 sport and the various contests for leadership at a “prep” school. With Illustrations. : 

it Rvo, clo 


The Young Detectives 


It happens now and then in real life that boys are able to play the part of Sherlock Holmes. While these 
stories are fiction, some of them have been suggested by actual incident. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth 





King of the Plains: Stories of Ranch, Indian, and Mine 
In this vivid series of outdoor Western scenes the reader rides with cowboys and shares their fun and adventure. 


He ae an actor in the stirring scenes when Indians in their war-paint haunted the plains. Illustrated. 
12mo, clo 


The Runaway Flying Machine and other Stories of Outdoor Adventure 


This new book opens with an amusing story of a primitive fiying-machine, which is followed by the adventures 
ofa balloon, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth 
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worrar.y? ~NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE © S°CiAy,"ax 
J. C. SNAITH’S zx Mrs. Fitz 


Eastty His Most DistineuisHep Story 
12mo, $1.35 Net. By Mail $1.47. 
This is the author’s best novel, — far and away his best novel. 
This novel will fill the country with laughter and buzzing talk. It is worth while, and your friends will 


presently tell you so. It is anovel of present-day life in England, and is remarkable for its wonderful 
characterization and lively story. 








BRITTANY AND SHAKESPEARE’S 
THE BRETONS ENGLAND 


BY By Witt1am WINTER 
GreorceE WHARTON EDWARDS 
New, Enlarged, Revised, Defini- 
Superbly illustrated in color and tive. Superbly illustrated. 
eS ee $3.00 Net. By Mail, $3.30. 
7 sia ey inches. $6.00 Net. a a ae 
y Dre, F500. gland,” wrote Thomas Bailey Ald- 
This distinguished travel book rich of the original edition, “are 
is designed to be a companion to the loveliest things that have ever 
the author’s “Holland of To-day,” been done.” 
last autumn’s splendid success. “Here is England in a drop of 
The text is full, authoritative, honey,” wrote George William 
and absorbingly interesting, while Curtis. 
Mr. Edwards’s many drawings The new edition is in large part 
and paintings are distinguished rewritten and brought absolutely 
and unique. to date. 











‘* A GREAT, EVEN A NOBLE BOOK.”’ 


THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
EDWIN MARKHAM writes: 2° 81.85 Net. By Mail $1.47. 


“A book that disturbs, that flashes light, that will not let you rest. . . . A book that blurs the eyes and stirs the 
heart with the pity of it. With nobility of manner, with a sincerity that touches the subject as with fire, in a 
purity that burns away all impurity, Mr. Kauffman relates this story.” 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., writes, in part : 

“T have read ‘The House of Bondage’ with much interest. The story is inexpressibly sad, but sadder still is the 
knowledge that it is true to life — true not only in the exceptional case, but in hundreds and doubtless thousands of cases. 
The author has handled a difficult subject with the utmost of delicacy consistent with perfect frankness. While 
telling his story fearlessly, he does so without sensationalism. I believe that the conditions with which the book deals 
must be generally known before they will be improved, and that the publicity thus given them will be of great value.” 
This great, sincere novel is making the profoundest impression all over the country. Its sales are steadily growing 
in every direction ; it is making the whole nation think. 

“1 WISH | COULD FORGET THIS NOVEL, BUT IT IS NOT POSSIBLE, ITS WAILING CRY IN THE NIGHT 
RINGS OUT LIKE THE NEVER CEASING SOBBING TOLL OF A GHOSTLY BELL.”’— Portland Oregonian. 

“It is a book for the thoughtful, not for the careless reader. If it were not for its sincerity, no words could be 
too strong for voicing its condemnation.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 

“The novel is artistically, cleanly, and beautifully written. Mr. Kauffman gave much pains and unusual talent to 
a noble purpose.”— Hartford Courant. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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( 2) Important New Issues of The Century Co.{ m) 


Text by ROBERT HICHENS, author of ** Egypt and Its Monuments.” 
THE HOLY LAND Eighteen exquisite sepootuctions in color from paintings by Jules Guérin. 


A beautiful volume, picturing in sympathetic text and great beauty of coloring the life, the people, and the atmosphere of 
Palestine. 40 half-tones from carefully-selected photographs, Royal 8vo, 302 pages. $6.00 net, carriage 27 cents. 


THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL _ sy BELEN KELLER, author of “ The World I Live In.” 


A poem of lofty thought and rare imagery, and of great beauty of feeling and expression. Hight full-page pictures of the 
author and the wall. Decorated pages. Tall octavo, 100 pages. $1.20 net, postage 8 cenis. 


A HOOSIER ROMANCE By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


A charming gift book edition of a favorite poem, with eight delightful full-page pictures in color and thirty illustrations in 
black and white from drawings by John Wolcott Adams. Every detail of making, dainty and attractive. Tall octavo, 
100 pages. In a box, $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE By WALTER A. DYER. 


An entertaining and helpful guide to intelligent buying and appreciation of our forefathers’ household belongings. 
Decorations by Harry Fenn. 8 insets (159 illustrations) from photographs. 8vo, 488 pages. $2.40 net, postage 18 cenis. 


HUNTING WITH THE ESKIMOS By HARRY WHITNEY. 


The unique record of a sportsman’s year among the northernmost tribe —a fascinating narrative of adventure, a great 
book for all sportsmen, the most intimate and valuable picture of Eskimo life yet published. 64 illustrations from 
photographs, and reproductions of native Eskimo sketches. 8vo, 4583 pages. $3.50 net, postage 23 cents. 





GROVER CLEVELAND: A Record of Friendship By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


An intimate and illuminating appreciation of a great and noble American. Twenty-eight full-page iliustrations from 
photographs. Tall 12mo, 270 pages. $1.80 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE Ra ete eee 


The most rational, philosophical, practical and far-reaching treatment of the problem of education for industrial workers 
yet presented. With an introduction by Andrew 8. Draper, Commissioner of Education, New York State, and four import- 
ant explanatory charts. 12mo, 350 payes. $1.20 net, postage 11 cents. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: And Other Addresses in England By JOSEPH H. CHOATE, LL.D., D,C.L. 


Eleven scholarly essays of wide range, and of permanent interest and value, gathering into permanent form material first 
given to the public in addresses. Frontispiece portrait of the author. 8vo, 300 pages. $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 


SEVEN GREAT STATESMEN: In the Warfare of Humanity with Unreason 

By ANDREW D. WHITE, lately President and Professor of History of Cornell University. 
Historical, biographical, critical, and constructive studies of Sarpi, Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, Stein, Cavour, and 
Bismarck. Royal octavo, 552 pages, $2.50 net, postage W cents. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AEROPLANES By FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS. 


All about how to build aeroplane models and how to fly them, and the story of the evolution of the flying-machine. Many 
pictures from photographs and from working diagrams. 12mo, 28 pages. $1.20 net, postage 14 cents. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE mA. -A,,--44--—™ 
A new library edition from new plates of Professor Sloane’s great life of Napoleon originally published in The Century 
Magazine. Thirty-two illustrations from rare and valuable prints and authentic portraits. Four octavo volumes, 500 
pages. $10.00 net, carriage extra. 


THE STORY OF SPANISH PAINTING sub CHARLES H. CAFFIN, |, 


Designed both to interest those readers who are already students of art, and also to afford a groundwork of critical 
appreciation for those who wish to be. Thirty-two insets, reproductions of notable Spanish canvases. Uniform with 
“ The Story of Dutch Painting.” Square 8vo, 198 pages. $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 


WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF FOOTBALL 


Rich in anecdote and reminiscence, and unquestionably the most important and valuable contribution to the playing of 
football ever published. Lavishly illustrated. 8vo, 350 pages. $2.00 net, postage 15 cents. 





THE CENTURY CO. PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


























3B} NOTABLE NEW BOOKS | ff 











A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER Illustrated, two volumes, net $6.00. Expressage extra. 


A noteworthy record of a crowded life, by the sister of Marion Crawford. Mrs. Fraser was born and spent 
the early years of her life at Rome; later, as the wife of a member of the British Diplomatic Service, she 
mingled in the social life of courts and capitals in Europe, the Orient, and South America. The book abounds 
in personal impressions and lively dotes of f people. 


The Life of Tolstoy 


By AYLMER MAUDE Illustrated, two volumes, net $6.00. Expressage extra. 
Mr. Maude’s work constitutes the standard account of the life and work of the greatest man in Russia to-day, 
a man who, despite the individual and in some measure eccentric character of his teaching, does none the less 
interpret and typify the ideals of young Russia. 


The Life and Letters of James Wolfe 


By BECKLES WILLSON Illustrated, net $4.00. Postpaid $4.22. 
Based upen contemporary documents and upon a great quantity of private letters which have never before 
been published, it will appeal to students of history for the valuable material brought to light, and for the 
new and interesting glimpses afforded into the domestic and official life of General Wolfe. 





The Passing of the Shereefian Empire 


By E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT Illustrated, net $4.00. Postpaid $4.22. 


An extremely interesting and valuable history of Morocco during recent years, written by an eye-witness of 
the exciting events through which the country has passed. 


Life in the Moslem East 


By PIERRE PONAFIDINE Illustrated, net $4.00. Expressage extra. 


By pen and camera, the author, who was for twenty-five years Russian Consul at Constantinople, brings before 
the reader the picturesque life of out-of-the-way corners of Asia Minor. 


In and Out of a French Country-House 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD Illustrated, net $2.25. Postpaid $2.39. 
This leisurely and delightful account of life in a Normandy manor house is a sequel to the author’s very 
popular “ Torez Normanpy Inns.” 


Bermuda, Past and Present 
By WALTER B. HAYWARD Illustrated, net $1.25. Postpaid $1.38. 


It is not only an accurate and comprehensive guide to the Islands, but it deals with their history, literary 
associations, recreations, gover t, and r 


Christianity and the Modern Mind 
By SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 12mo, net $1.50. Postage extra. 


The author’s experience and training as one of the initiators and leaders of the Emmanuel Movement, and as 
co-author of “ Reticion AND Mepicrne,” render him splendidly qualified to speak upon the latest tendencies 
of modern life and thought. 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


& THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine t} THE NEW INTERNATIONAL Co 
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By A. M. BROADLEY. Introductory Essay by J. HOLLAND ROSE 
2volumes. Profusely illustrated. $12.50 net. Postage 50 cents. Limited edition of 50 copies 
printed on hand-made paper and signed by the author. $50.00 net. 

It is computed that over $000 caricatures of Napoleon are in existence, of which nearly all were 
pablished between the years 1795 and 1815. Although the majority of these satiric prints are 
specially valuable and interesting as sidelights on Napoleon’s history no work on the subject as 


a whole has before appeared. This book will be invaluable to every public and private library 
and to all interested in Napoleon. 


HEINRICH HEINE 


Memoirs from His Works, Letters and Conversations 
Edited by GUSTAV KARPELES. English Transietion by GILBERT CANNAN 
2 volumes. Photogravure portraits. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00net. Postage 30 cents. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century 
Cloth. 8vo. 2 volumes. $10.00 net per set. Postage 50 cents. 
Contains Letters from George Washington 


Two photogravure frontispieces and numerous other full-page illustrations, printed on art paper, of original letters: 
autographs, and other interesting matter. 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH AND HIS FRIENDS 


8vo. Profusely illustrated. 2 volumes. $10.00 net. Postage 50 cents. 


This biography of one of the most popular novelists cannot fail in its appeal. The author has given an interesting 
account of Ainsworth’s family and the various activities of his career. We have a description of Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
the Conflict with ** Father Prout,” Ainsworth and Scott, etc. This book should bring us nearer to the famous author of 
“ The Tower of London ” and “ Windsor Castle.” 


PAPERS OF WALTER SPENCER STANHOPE 


Being the Annals of a Yorkshire House 
Edited by A. M. W. STIRLING 
Numerous illustrations, including one in color and four in photogravure. 
2volumes. Cloth. 8vo. $10.00net. Postage 25 cents. 


UNDER FIVE REIGNS 


Further Reminiscences 
By LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. Edited by Her Son 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00net. Postage 25 cents. 


PETER THE CRUEL IN LOVE AND WAR 
By EDWARD STORER 
8vo. Profusely illustrated. £4.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


This is a life of the notorious Don Pedro of Spain, who was one of the most remarkable characters of the fourteenth century. 


KINGS’ FAVORITES 
By FRANCIS BICKLEY 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.50 net. Postage 25 cents. 
Vivid —_-~ of the lives and fortunes of Piers Gaveston, Alice Perrers, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, 


rielle D’Estrées, etc. 
ART’S ENIGMA 
By FREDERICK JAMESON 


8vo. Illustrated. $2.00net. Postage 15 cents. 
A lucid, original, and untechnical attempt.to answer the riddle ‘‘ What is Art?" 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ NEW BOOK 


The New Inferno. Uniform with ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca."’ 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 
Special Edition de Luxe; handsome paper cover and illustrations by Vernon HILL. 
sto. $7.00net. Postage 25 cents. 


THE DOLOMITES 
By S. H. HAMER. 16 Iilustrations in Color by HARRY ROUNTREE 


Cloth. 8vo. $3.00net. Postage 20 cents. 
The Dolomites is a mountain range in South Austrian Tyrol —a delightful glimpse of a beautiful corner of the world. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY "snternation! stuto NJ EW YORK | 
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A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 








Reminicences of Rosa 


Bonheur 


By THEODORE STANTON 
This book consists of the intimate letters written by 
members of the great animal painter’s family to her, 
those of her close friends, and her own replies thereto, 
together with the opinions and recollections expressed by 
those friends concerning the artist and her work. Com- 
piled, as it is, from sources of information hitherto inac- 
cessible, it is, perhaps, the most intimate picture of Rosa 
Bonheur’s character yet given to the public. 
Illustrated with 24 pages of half-tone reproductions of 

paintings, etc., and with many sketches in the text. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


e . . *,? 
Studies in Spiritism 
By DR. AMY E. TANNER 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall writes: “‘ I know nothing in the field 
that has appeared in recent times that at all ably and 
adequately represents the negative side with reference to 
the spiritualistic-telepathic hypothesis, which I think is 
very strongly favored by our studies of Mrs. Piper.”’ A 
timely book in view of the recent death of Professor 
William James, and the spiritistic messages alleged to 
have been transmitted by him from “the other side.”’ 
With aa introduction by Dr. G. Srantey Hatt. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


Problems of the Elementary 


hool 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Ph.D. 
A book which cannot fail to interest not only superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers, but the lay reader and the 
student of education as well. The first of its two parts 
deals with the general problem of the elementary school— 
its organization and the relation thereto of the curriculum 
and moral training. The second treats of certain specific 
problems in method and management ; it offers solutions 
of these growing out of the author’s personal experience 
in the school and class-room. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Young Privateersman 


By WILLIAM 0. STEVENS and McKEE BARCLAY 
This is a story of the enlisting of three Baltimore lads, 
one of whom is a negro slave, on a privateer during the 
War of 1812. They meet many exciting adventures. 
Their ship runs the blockade, they engage in several 
fights, are put in charge of a captured prize, are themselves 
captured by the English, imprisoned in Dartmoor prison, 
escape and flee with difficulty across the moors, board a 
friendly frigate, are again captured, make a surprising dis- 
covery, and after various adventures finally return home. 
Illustrated in colors. 12mo, cloth, decorated cover, $1.50. 


The Big Game of Africa 


By RICHARD TJADER 


The author has been more than once to Africa for the 
American Museum of Natural History ; and, on his return 
from his last trip, he furnished the Museum with thirteen 
tons of specimens, including the head of an elephant larger 
than “Jumbo,” and brought to the Bronx Zodlogical 
Gardens a live rhinoceros. This book differs from other 
books describing hunting for big game in Africa, inasmuch 
as it has a scientific basis and deals very fully with all of 
the requirements for such an expedition. 

Illustrated with 32 pages of photographs taken by the 

author. 8vo, decorated cloth cover, $3.00 net. 


Descriptive Meteorology 


By WILLIS L. MOORE 

Chief U.S. Weather Bureau 
A book that brings the essentials of meteorology up to 
date, in an available form. The fact that meteorology 
may be an entirely new subject to the reader has con- 
stantly been kept in mind. An effort, too, has been made 
by the inclusion of a chapter on forecasting, to show the 
practical uses to which the science of meteorology is every 
day being put. Chapter IX. is especially of interest to 
those engaged in the navigation of the air. 

Many charts and illustrations. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


American Corporations: 


Tue Lecat Rutes GOVERNING CORPORATE 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
Wirt Forms AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By J. J. SULLIVAN, A.M., LL.B. 
Instructor in Business Law, University of Pennsylvania, 

author of “ American Law” 
This volume combines a scientific treatment of corporation 
law with a mass of practical information which must 
usually be sought through a number of different books. 
In addition, the subject is handled in an interesting way, 
so that the casual reader may find entertainment as well 
as instruction. 

Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


Rulers of the Surf 


By J. W. MULLER 


The story of a boy who is rescued in a terrible wreck, 
adopted by a fisherman in a little village, brought up in 
the life of bay and surf, learns how to sail and to fish, to 
work as a life-saver, and undergoes all the experiences of 
life by the sea. The events are true, and the descriptions 
of sea life are from the author’s personal experience. The 
work of life-savers in a winter gale is not exaggerated, 
but based upon an actual wreck. 

Illustrated in colors. 12mo, cloth, decorated cover, $1.50. 
































Vols. V and VI Now Ready 





THE 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A., Peterhouse 


To be in 14 Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 600 pages each. Price per volume $2.50 net. 
Subscriptions received for the complete work at $31.50 net, payable at the rate 
of $2.25 on the notification of the publication of each volume. 


Vol. I. From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. Ready. 
Vol. Il. The End of the Middle Ages. Ready. 
Vol. Ill. Renascence and Reformation. Ready. 
Vol. IV. From Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Ready. 
Vol. V. The Elizabethan and the Jacobean Drama—I. Ready. 
Vol. VI. The Elizabethan and the Jacobean Drama—lIl. Ready. 


Some Comments 


6 HIS rich, composite history of English literature is a real service to 
English scholarship. It presents us wtth the first adequate treatment 
of many neglected parts of our literary history, and it throws new 

light on many old themes. . The editors deserve all thanks, and the 

critic who feels inclined to quarrel with this point or that in their methods 
or conclusions will be humilated and silenced when he remembers that this 
is the first attempt by a body of scholars to tell the story of our literature on 

a scale worthy of its greatness.”” — The Saturday Review. 


“A clear and convincing estimate, and one in which everything that is of 
outstanding significance is skillfully disentangled from the vast mass of 
subsidiary clues to interpretation. It seems to us that this is the supreme 
merit of the volume, — the discrimination and judgment with which it brings 
to a focus the gradual evolution of a language and the wonderful outburst 
of creative achievement in letters under the Tudors.” — London Standard. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


soerstitrs G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS JE ic8on 






































THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK 


THE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES MADISON 


Edited by GAILLARD HUNT 





Now Complete in 9 Volumes. Limited Letterpress Edition. 
8vo. Half leather. Gilt tops. Price $45.00. 


HE conscientious care of the editor to make this edition of Madison’s 

Writings as complete as possible, has made it necessary for the pub- 

lishers to postpone from time to time publication of Vol. IX., con- 
pleting the set. This concluding volume is now ready. It contains in 
addition to the full index of the set a much larger number of pages than 
the other volumes, but the price remains thesame. As the edition is limited 
letterpress, orders should be entered promptly in order to be sure of 
securing sets. 


“ To him and Hamilton I think we are mainly indebted for the Constitution 
of the United States, and in wisdom I have long been accustomed to place 
im before Jefferson.” — Joseph Story. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 





Uniform with the Above 


JOHN JAY, 4 Volumes RUFUS KING, 6 Volumes 
JAMES MONROE, 7 Volumes SAMUEL ADAMS, 4 Volumes 
JOHN MARSHALL, Constitutional Decisions, 2 Volumes 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





NEW YORK G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FROM Mr. HUEBSCH’S FALL LIST 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS Democracy and the Overman 
Bp CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Through Mr. Zueblin’s keen eyes we are enabled to see things from unsuspected viewpoints. The changing status of women, 
the influence of the press, modern society in all its ramifications, are passed before us as on a canvas, while a bold and 











unconventional thinker utters thought-stimulating comment. ($1.00 net; by mail, $1.08.) 
POETRY AND DRAMA The Pioneers 
A Poetic Drama in Two Scenes 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM 

A blank verse drama of 49. Poetic in Soctine, —— in its outlook on the future, this play is new evidence of the rapidly 
developing powers of one of America’s most — a poets. Itisa PT a drama, one that will appeal to ama’ 

especially in schools and colleges. First pestormed at Lanier Camp, Eliot, Me., Aug. 26, 1910. (50c. net; by mail, 55¢ 
HYGIENE Daily Ways to Health 


By EMILY M. BISHOP 
For twenty years Mrs. Bishop has been teaching people how to be strong and happy. How well she succeeds in interesting 
her audience is attested by the popularity of “ The Road to ‘Seventy Years Young.’”’ Her new book is on similar lines, 
but includes detailed exercises and instructions for preventing and overcoming most of our ills. So much is being written 
on health topics that such common sense as is here presented may not be underestimated. ($1.50 net; by mail, $1.60.) 


PSYCHOTHERAPY Health and Suggestion: 
The Dietetics of the Mind 
By ERNST von FEUCHTERSLEBEN 
Now that this book has heen made accessible to Americans there is little doubt that it will achieve here the same recogni- 





tion that has been accorded it for generations inGermany. Its peculiar value is a ition of the importance of the will 
in therapeutics, not by a priest, but by a scientist. Dr. Elwood Worcester endorses it hly. ($1.00 net; by mail, $1.08.) 
FICTION Wild Oats 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 
With a foreword by Edward Bok 
7 author of ** Dr. Rast” has written a bold a powerful novel whose theme is The Great Black Fieges, the most glaring 
danger of society. Ben B. ‘I wish every parent and teacher epee could read * Wild Oats.’ The 
public conscience of this country needs to be a aroused on this in important subject and ‘ Wild Oats’ is a positive factor in that 
direction. I trust it will have a wide circulation. ($1.20 net; by mail, $1.30.) 





B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York. 




















THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH | 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


achievement of the South in American letters that we have yet had, and, as a work of interpretative 
criticism, it is one of the sanest, most wholesome, most convincing books that has appeared in this 
country for some time. Mr. Moses, while confining himself to a small section of our literature, has 
set a noble example of how literary history should be written and of how literary valuations should 
be established... . 


“ His book is earnest and spirited, marked by fine judgment, by clear insight, by a wholesomeness 
of candor and a fairness of verdict which leaves finally a just conception on the mind of the reader. . . . 


“To read this book in its completeness is to get a fine idea of the harmony of life and literature in 
the South, and a more perfect understanding of the men and women who with splendid enthusiasm 
sought to build up a literature out of their lives and interests, to get an understanding of the handicap 
which was placed upon them by the fixedness of their lives and the imperviousness of their condition to in- 
novation by the too placid and satisfied intellectual foundations of their environment.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 


| 
“This splendid volume of 500 pages is the first complete, vital, honest recapitulation of the 
| 





8vo. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.70. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., ss New York 
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LEADING FALL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


H. R. H. ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF MECKLENBURG 


In the Heart of Africa 


This most important and stirring book by the foremost sportsman in the Kaiser’s dominions, is enjoying an enormous sale 
abroad. It embodies the result of an expedition into unknown territory in Africa, made by the Duke, accompanied by a 
host of friends and scientific experts. It ended by crossing the Dark Continent. The volume deals fully with the scientific 
aspects of exploration, describes the difficulties of the march which were encountered and overcome, and the strange 
adventures met by the expedition among almost unknown African tribes. It will fascinate lovers of adventure. The illus- 














trations, about 230, were selected from 5,000 photographs. Large octavo. 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


Australia: 
The Making of a Nation 


A frank, vivacious and highly informa- 
tive book on the great Commonwealth, 
written at the solicitation of prominent 
Australians. It is a narrative of the 
people, their progress, their virtues, 
their failings, their opportunities, and 
their future. A book for Americans 
who wish to gain an intelligent insight 
of the Australia of to-day. 64 plates. 
Octavo. 

Price, postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


E. Keble Chatterton’s 





CLEMENT H. SHORTER 
Napoleon 
In His Own Defence 


Mr. Shorter’s important new contri- 
bution to Napoleon contains the 
Emperor's own view of his spotivine 
at St. Helena and his own estimate of 
his career. These were incorporated 
in a number of letters from him to 
Lady Clavering (published anonym- 
ously at the time) but now acknowl- 
to be the work of Napoleon. 
The work also contains Mr. ners 


With 4 plates. Ociavo. 
Price, postpaid, $4.30; net, $4.00. 





Price, postpaid, $5.30 ; net $5.00. 


JOSEPH CROUCH 


Puritanism and Art 


An original and inspiring defence of 
Puritanism with relation to the fine 
arts which will amaze those who have 
believed the charge against Puritanism 
to beirrefutable. The author justifies 
the Puritanic attitude towards Art 
with an urbanity of spirit and cathol- 
icity of taste that should commend 
itself to every open-minded reader. 
With 14 reproductions of famous paint- 
ings. Large octavo. 

Price, postpaid, $4.00; net, $3.75. 


“Steamships and Their Story” 


The first really exhaustive story of the development of the steamship — a most fascinating volume of progress, enlivened 
by contrasts and anecdote, and describing the struggles and triumphs which finally evolved the monster turbine liners of 


to-day. The Boston Transcript reviews it are “ this 


as it is informing.” 


CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW and 
ERNST ROBINSON 


The Sea and Its Story 


Every phase of sea life is dealt with 
in this handsome, fascinating volume, 
from the early craft of the Argonauts 
to the latest in Submarines. It carries 
the reader through the vistas of history 
to the present day. Printed throughout 
on calendared paper, with many full- 
color plates, and more than 250 half- 
tone illustrations. Large octavo. 
Price, postpaid, $3.80; net, $3.50. 








The Desert Gateway 


Mr. Leeder, a wide traveller and a 
charming writer, endeavors here to 
explain the spell and mystery of the 
Arab people. It is a delightful and 
informing narrative of pageants and 
prayers, feasts and visits, betrothal 
and marriage, and the position of 
the women of Islam, and of many 
peculiar customs. With 16 illustra- 
tions. Octavo. Price, postpaid, 
$1.90; net, $1.75. 





jive, and splendid volume. which is as interesting 
With 153 illustrations and many full-color plates. Large octavo. 


Price, postpaid, $5.30; net, $5.00. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


The Greek Heroes 


Translated by Nieburh, with a 

With four color plates and n 

ay illustrations by ARTHUR RA RACK. 
AM. e famous artist illustrator has 

4 the Greek spirit in his illustra- 

tions for this delightful classic. Price, 

postpaid, 55 cents; net, 50 cents. 


Stories of King Arthur 


Haydon. With four color 
plates by x ARTHUR RACKEAM 

Another beautiful and inexpensive 
Rackham color book. The subject is 
wonderfully well suited to the illustra- 
tor’sart, Price, postpaid,55 c.; net, 50c. 


Warwick Deeping’s splendid novel “The Rust of Rome” 


The New York Times, Boston Transcript, Brooklyn Eagle, The Bookman, The Nation, and many other conservative 
critics have placed Mr. Deeping’s new novel among the best fiction of the year. Color frontispiece. Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1,20. 


KATHERINE TYNAN 


Freda 


An appealing, warm-hearted romance of a young orphan 
by the author of “ Peggy The Daughter” and “ Mary Gray.” 
Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1.20. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 


Opal Fire 
A powerful story of the Australian bush, by the author of 
* By Their Fruits,’’ pulsating with human passion truly ob- 
served and ably recorded. Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1.20. 
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The Very Latest 


THE ONLY HISTORICAL WORK 
BROUGHT DOWN TO 1910 


A NEW SEVEN VOLUME EDITION 
OF THE STANDARD 


LARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


is now vonty, Gleaning in every field and department of 
History, political, social, economic, religious, educational, 
{from great historians and special students, quoting 
exactly from more then 2000 writers, on more than 23,000 
subjects, alphabetically and chronologically arranged, 
with an interwoven index, Mr. Larned has compiled a 
work that is unique in kind and quality, as it isin interest 
and usefulness. Complete texts of national Constitutions 
and of over 200 great basic documents of history, with 
many historical maps, are features of important valuc. 
Hundreds of eminent Statesmen, Jurists, Divines, Teach- 
ers and others have volunteered warm words in praise of 
the work, 

The new volume gives latest and full information of 
all the great movements of the day, concerning Trusts, 
Railway Regulation, Tariff and Currency Reform, Muni- 
cipal Reform, Labor Movements, Peace Movements, 
Conservation, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for specimen pages, prices and terms to 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TO SELL BOOKS 


You must reach the people who read 
books — people of more or less taste 
and culture. By their newspapers ye 
shall know them. In Chicago and 
the great middle West, the 


BEST 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


is The Record-Herald, because it 
goes into the homes of intelligent 
people and it is the only newspaper 
in Chicago which publishes book 
reviews every weekday. The enor- 
mous gain of The Record-Herald 
in city circulation—at one cent— 
has come without lowering its tone. 
Now is the psychological moment to 
reach a great boob taving public by 
advertising in 





THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 








The Leading Book of the year 
on Church Unity 


The HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 


By Reverend 
Robert Ellis 
S.T. D. 

Price $1.50 net; postage 11 cents. 
“Tn the course of an argu- 
ment on the vital question 
standing between a great com- 
munion like the Episcopal 
Church and other Christian 
Churches, it is difficult to re- 
strain prejudice and to reason 
dispassionately. But the 
scholarly Presbyterian minis- 
ter, Dr. Thompson, proceeds in this book with an 
examination of this difficult and confused subject in 
an admirable spirit of profound Christian regard for 
those who differ from his opinions. And he brings 
to his task a thoroughly trained and well furnished 
mind eager to arrive at the facts in the case. His 
avowed purpose is not to be polemic, but to promote 
y, and to present the facts in the interests of a 
mutual understanding that may help to solve the diffi- 
culties that cluster about this question of Episcopacy 
for Christian people desirous of closer union. The 
results of his long study and thought are clearly 
presented, and his treatment of the theme is so 


the book will long remain one of the best on the 
subject for the general public.” 
— Christian Intelligencer. 











THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Headquarters, PHILADELPHIA Witherspoon Bidg. 
New York, 156 Firra Avs. 

Chicago, 828 Wabash Ave. Nashville, 415 Church 8t. 

St. Louis, 505 N.Seventh St. Pittsburg, 202 Fulton Bldg. 

San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. Cincinnati, 420 Elm 8t. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


Primitive Psychotherapy 
and Quackery 


By ROBERT MEANS LAWRENCE, M.D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Magic of the Horse- 
shoe,’’ etc. 

A historical survey of the so-called 
‘*magical remedies ’’ of olden times—such 
as medical amulets and charms — show- 
ing that they are in reality the forerunners 
of modern psychical medicine. Dr. Law- 
rence has sought to emphasize the fact that 
the efficiency of many primitive therapeutic 
methods, and the success of charlatanry, 
are to be attributed to mental influence. 


8vo, $2.00 net. Postage 17 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


treet 85 Fifth Avenue 
* BOSTON NEW YORK 





























NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


JUST PUBLISHED 
The Most Amazing Human Document of Recent Years 


China under the Empress Dowager 


Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
Compiled from State Papers and the Private Dairy of the Comptroller of Her Household 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 


For the first time this remarkable volume lifts the veil that diplomacy allowed to fall over 
the late Empress Dowager’s share in the Boxer outbreak during the summer of 1910. 


It begins with an introductory history of the Yehonala family, and graphically covers 
the stirring incidents and happenings during Tzu Hsi’s eventful reign from her first 
regency to her death. It also incorporates the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan 
which is more illuminating than perhaps any document that has ever come out of China. 
In it is recorded what actually took place from day to day in the Forbidden City during 
the seige of the Legations, and what was the manner and cause of many strange inci- 
dents during that period of stress and storm. 


With 30 Illustrations and a Map of Peking. Large 8vo. 540 pages. 
Handsome cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net. 


Under the Open Sky The Romance of 


BEING A YEAR WITH NATURE Tristram and Iseult 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER Teancia F . 
Author of * The Study of Nature.” ranslated from the French of Joseph Bedier 
With colored frontispiece, many full-page By FLORENCE SIMMONDS 
illustrations and marginal decorations With twenty full-page illustrations in color by 
by Katherine Elizabeth Schmucker. Maurice Lalau. Decorative title and initials. 
Small quarto. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. In a box. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.75 net. In a box. 










































“ Indispensable to every student of Shakespeare.” — The Nation. 


The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
NOW PUBLISHED 











Love’s Lasour’s Lost Mucu Apo Asout NorHine 
TwetrTH NicHtT A MipsumMeER Nigut’s DREAM 
Tue MERCHANT OF VENICE MacsetH ( Revised ) 

Tue TEMPEST ROMEO AND JULIET 

As You Lixe Ir OTHELLO 

Tae WINTER’s TALE Kine LEAR 

Hamiet (Two Volumes ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


RIcHARD THE TurrRD (Edited by Honacrk Howarp Furness, Jr.) 
Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, per volame, $4.00 net. Three-quarter levant, gilt top, per volume, $5.00 net. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


UNCOMMONLY INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Memories and Impressions of Helena Modjeska 


An AUTOBIOGRAPH With sixteen plates and many haljf-tones in the text. $4.00 net. Ready this week. 


Israel Zangwill’s new book of Italian Fantasies 


Neither fiction nor prose description, but a reflection of the indescribably poetic atmosphere of 


Italy. 
loth, eady this week. 
The Great White North By Helen S. Wright a aw 
The book makes one feel the mysterious compulsion under man after man gave his life to the quest of the 
North Pole. Cloth, fully illustrated, $2.50 net. 
Charles Major’s fascinating story of The Little 
The author of When Knighthood was in Flower has always had the gift of quite analy putting his reader back 
into the days of courts and adventurous lovers. Cloth, $1.50. Ready this week. 


Dr. Edwin E. Slosson’s Great American Universities 


The characteristics of every great university in the United States are here distinguished ; every man who expects 
to go to college or to send a son to one should read it. Fully illustrated, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail $2.60. 


Charles R. Van Hise’s new book on 
The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States 


This work describes the nation’s properties in water, soil, minerals, and forests, and indicates the legislation 
protecting them or needed. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail $2.14. 


Prof. Wm. S. Davis’s The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome 


The opening chapter reads amazingly like the account of a modern panic, and taken as a whole the work must 
prove unusually interesting to any banker or reader on financial affairs. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail $2.14. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 
The author of the uncommonly vivid “ Life in Ancient Athens” has done equally good service for the reader who 
wishes to fee! the currents of life in the first century. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail $2.68. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE “CITIZEN'S LIBRARY” edited by R. T. ELY 


Delos F. Wilcox’s Great Cities in America 


The book is a necessity to any man who has to refer in any way to the municipal problems of his own or other 
cities, and to the administration of municipal government. Cloth, leather back, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.36. 


Dr. George B. Mangold’s discussion of Child Problems 
Another uncommonly useful book for one who would like up-to-date information on the child problem in modern 
society. Cloth, leather back, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 
NEW NOVELS 


Miss Clara E. Laughlin’s new novel “ Just Folks” 


Octave Thanet writes of the book enthusiastically as “ so sane, so sympathetic, and—so beautiful.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s Princess Flower Hat 


A Comedy from the Perplexity Book of Barbara, author of ‘“ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” ‘‘ People of the 
Whirlpool,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Jacob A. Riis’s Hero Tales of the Far North 


The man who took for his own so warmiy America’s heroes, gives in exchange the heroes whom every Scandina- 
vian loves. A book to encourage and broaden international sympathy. Cloth, $1.50. 


NEW VOLUME THE FRIENDLY LIBRARY NEW VOLUME 
The Book of Friendship | The Second Post 


With an Introductory Essay, full-page drawings and By E. V. Lucas. Acollection of letters from inter- 


CoeeeEn. eee yy tt oe esting folk. Cloth, $1.25 net ; by mail $1.35. 











A companion volume to A companion volume to 


The Book of Chriots W. Manis The Gentlest Art 
The Wayfarer in New York eee 
The Findly Craft The Ladia’ Pageant 
Tocas's volumes. By Miss Fuzasmra Hasso. | Some Friends of Mine 
The set of eight volumes may be had complete in cloth at $10.00, or in leather at $14.00. 


Two of the volumes of this library have been printed on large paper with decorative page borders for use as 
Christmas gifts : 


The Book of Friendship Git: tops, $2.00 net. | The Book of Christmas Git: tops, $2.25 net. 


Both by E. V. Luoas. 
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A PROPHET OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


The great preacher and even greater citizen 
whose half-century of life was ended half a cen- 
tury ago is commemorated during the present 
week by exercises held in Chicago, enlisting the 
services of leaders of religious and secular 
thought gathered from far and wide to honor a 
great spiritual force. If ever a man deserved 
well of his fellows, it was Theodore Parker, 
whose strong and noble personality shines in an 
ever clearer light as the age in which he lived 
and labored recedes from our view. The pre- 
sent celebration is significant of several things. 
It betokens the posthumous reward of which a 
good man is assured however prejudice may 
withhold it during his lifetime. It shows the 
softening of old animosities under the healing 
influence of the years. It indicates the widen- 
ing of the thoughts of men with the process of 
the suns and the slow but sure advance of 
liberalism in the sphere of religious discussion. 
The work of such men is like the ministry of 
the Red Cross upon the battle-field, forecasting 
the transition of the world from the age in which 
warfare is possible to the age in which smiling 
harvests shall enter into lasting possession of 
the erst ensanguined meadows. Incidentally, 
the fact that Chicago rather than Boston is the 
place in which Parker's memory is this week 
chiefly honored is highly significant, denoting 
as it does the occupancy by the idealism which 
he preached of what was to him only a frontier 
outpost of the national civilization. 

Prejudice dies hard, and the bitterness with 
which Parker was assailed while he lived still 
finds an occasional echo. The invitation to join 
in the celebration sent to such as might pre- 
sumably wish to codperate elicited a curious 
variety of responses. About fifteen per cent 
of the whole number invited replied with an 
uncompromising “‘ No.” The others expressed 
approval with varying degrees of cordiality, 
ranging from unqualified enthusiasm to very 
reserved and guarded forms of acceptance. One 
clergyman wrote : “‘ The world owes a vast debt 
to Theodore Parker. He was the prophet of 
everything large and catholic and beautiful in 
the religious consciousness and life. He richly 
deserves our reverence and love.” But another 
member of the clerical profession (evidently 
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turning one eye in thought upon the congrega- 
tion) wrote: “I would be misunderstood if I 
should sign the call. Kindly excuse me, and 
allow me to attend as many sessions as I may 
be able when the meetings are held.” Between 
these two expressions of opinion there is a con- 
siderable difference, but a still wider gulf exists 
between either of them and the following truly 
** moss-back ” clerical utterance: “ My conviec- 
tion is that the world would be better off if 
Theodore Parker had never lived nor written. 
His denial of the fundamentals of historic 
Christianity has, in my judgment, been a curse 
to New England, and all who have been in- 
fluenced by it. While New England has grown 
in head, it has decayed at heart, through the 
influence of leaders like Theodore Parker.” 
Such words as these, which the prodigious Cot- 
ton Mather would feelingly endorse, could he 
revisit the glimpses of the moon and learn the 
degenerate doctrines now preached in his own 
pulpit, show that the missionary opportunities 
of liberalism are still considerable. But we 
are not sure that we are not more in sympathy 
with this attitude than with that of the man 
who, for the sake of appearances, would rather 
not stand up and be counted. 

The student who delights in historical paral- 
lels will find it interesting to compare the cases 
of Theodore Parker and Thomas Paine. Both 
professed substantially the same form of Unit- 
arian belief ; both boldly proclaimed the Rights 
of Man and served (like Heine) as valiant sol- 
diers in the War of Liberation ; both incurred 
that odium theologicum which holds no slander 
too vile, and no weapon too base, to direct 
against the assailants of the citadel of orthodoxy. 
And both now have their meed of honor, tardily 
bestowed and not yet in full measure, as patriots 
and thinkers who lived before the time was 
ripe for them, who knew ingratitude and mis- 
representation and calumny, and who gladly 
suffered these things for the faith that was theirs. 
It has taken a long while for the mists to clear 
away from their figures, and for their com- 
manding stature to become fully revealed. 

That fine old specimen of the crusted Tory, 
Governor Berkeley of Virginia, complained of 
those among the clergy who indulged in the 
pernicious practice of applying their pulpit 
teachings to practical affairs and questions of 
the day. His advice to them was that they 
should pray more and preach less. The New 
Englanders who found their consciences un- 
comfortably troubled by Theodore Parker's 
exhortations would have thought Governor 





Berkeley a very fountain-head of wisdom. For 
Parker always went straight to the point. “| 
have preached against intemperance, showing 
the monstrous evil of drunkeness, the material 
and moral ruin it works so widely. My first 
offence in preaching came when I first spoke on 
the misery occasioned by this ghastly vice. The 
victims of it sat before me, and were in great 
wrath ; they never forgave me.” And so it was 
with the sin of covetousness, and the tyranny 
of the rich over the poor, and the lack of in- 
spiring ideals in education, and the subjection 
of women, and the exaltation of law above 
justice, and the worship of political idols with 
feet of clay, and the wickedness of war, and the 
infamy of slavery, that “sum of all villainies,” 
and the errors of the ecclesiastical theology, 
‘the most fatal mischiefs in the land.” These 
matters are in their nature contentious, and 
their discussion in the light of truth and reason 
during the forties and fifties was a braver 
thing than it would be now. But Parker never 
shrank from what he believed to be his duty as 
a spiritual leader, and while angry passions rose 
and surged about him, held steadily to his 
course. It is for this forthright manliness and 
sincerity that we honor him to-day, and realize 
how much he helped in the crusade against the 
evils which chiefly enlisted his voice and pen. 

We have called Parker a prophet of right- 
eousness, for in that character he may now 
clearly be viewed. We hear much mouthing 
about righteousness in our own day —and in 
one notable instance — but what lip-service it 
often appears when we attempt to square it with 
the practice of those who preach it! In Parker's 
case there was no such antagonism between 
thought and act, and his life was the exemplifi- 
cation of his creed. He not only declaimed 
against intemperance and corrupt politics and 
evil social conditions, but he was an active 
worker in the cause of reform. He was not 
content to inveigh against slavery from the 
pulpit, but when occasion offered he aided with 
his own arm in the rescue of the fugitive slave. 
And he was a prophet because the eternal 
verities were apparent to him. In every cause 
for which he wrought, time has shown more and 
more distinctly that his judgment was sound 
and his vision clear; the path of progress has 
been ever since, and still remains, in almost 
every case that which he indicated to a stubborn 
and incredulous public. A bare twelvemonth 
before his death, he could make the proud boast 
that a subsequent half-century has amply justi- 
fied: “ In the last dozen years, I think scarcely 
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any American, not holding a political office, has 
touched the minds of so many men, by freely 
speaking on matters of the greatest importance, 
for this day and for ages to come. I am sure 
I have uttered great truths, and such are never 
spoken in vain.” 

In his discourse upon the life of Webster, 
Parker said: “‘ The two chief forms of American 
action are Business and Politics,—the commer- 
cial and the political form. The two humbler 
forms of our activity,— the Church and the 
Press, the ecclesiastic and the literary form, — 
are subservient to the others.” When near the 
end of his days, he amplified this statement as 
follows : 

1. There is the organized trading power — having 
its home in the great towns, which seeks gain with 
small regard to that large justice which represents alike 
the mutual interests and duties of all men, and to that 
humanity which interposes the affectional instinct when 
conscience is asleep. This power seems to control all 
things, amenable only to the all-mighty dollar. 

2. The organized political power, the parties in 
office, or seeking to become so. This makes the stat- 
utes, but is commonly controlled by the trading power, 
and has all of its faults often intensified; yet it seems 
amenable to the instincts of the people, who, on great 
gam sometimes interfere and change the traders’ 

e. 

3. The organized ecclesiastical power, the various 
sects which, though quite unlike, yet all mainly agree 
in their fundamental principle of vicariousness — an 
alleged revelation, instead of actual human faculties, 
salvation from God’s wrath and eternal ruin, by the 
atoning blood of crucified God. This is more able than 
either of the others; and though often despised, in a 
few years can control them both. In this generation 
no American politician dares affront it. 

4. The organized literary power, the endowed 

colleges, the periodical press, with its triple multitude 
of journals — commercial, political, theological — and 
sectarian tracts. This has no original ideas, but diffuses 
the opinions of the other powers whom it represents, 
whose will it serves, whose kaleidoscope it is.” 
Could anyone make a keener and truer analysis 
than this of the America of our own day? We 
point to it in justification (if any be needed) of 
the present celebration of the life of Theodore 
Parker, preacher, patriot, and prophet of right- 
eousness. A number of the eminent men who 
replied to the invitation which asked for their 
cooperation in the memorial exercises of this 
week confessed that they knew next to nothing 
at first hand of Parker’s work. We would like 
to suggest, in closing these remarks, that the 
new centennial edition of his collected writings 
consists largely of matter which is by no means 
outdated by the lapse of years, and which is still 
capable of serving as a fountain of inspiration 
for all generous souls. 





THE CENTENARY OF MUSSET* 


All the dreams of Freuch Romanticism are re- 
called by the centenary of Alfred de Musset; for the 
life of this poet might be said to typify the history 
of the Romantic School. Never did the genius of 
“Young France” come to such a sudden flowering 
as in 1830; and this spirit of youth Musset person- 
ifies in all its vivid brevity. A nervous, precociously 
brilliant boy, he recited his first verses, at seventeen, 
in the salon of Charles Nodier; and the long-haired 
Romanticists petted and spoiled the youth, uncon- 
scious that he was to become their enfant terrible. 
Famous at twenty, Musset lived the life of a dandy, 
dividing his time between society, his café, and the 
writing of Byronic verses. A gay young Epicurean, 
he remained heart-whole and fancy-free until he 
met George Sand, in his twenty-second year. How 
he fell in love with that passionate Egeria, eight 
years his senior, and how his fickle muse betrayed 
and abandoned him within the year, everyone knows 
in this age of literary gossip; and everyone knows 
how this catastrophe gave us Musset’s greatest poems, 
written in anguish and blotted with his tears. The 
permanent effects of this experience upon the poet’s 
character have been variously estimated, some critics 
entirely absolving George Sand from blame; but 
however that may be, it is true that Musset never 
outgrew his disillusionment. A victim of Romantic 
ideals, we find him, at thirty, exhausted in mind and 
shipwrecked in morals, yet destined none the less to 
drag his genius for sixteen years through Paris gut- 
ters, until the curtain fell upon the sordid tragedy. 

It is not an edifying story, especially in its piti- 
ful ending. A veritable spoiled child, as M. Faguet 
calls him, Alfred de Musset remained a spoiled child 
to the end of his days. To a nature such as his, life 
itself could teach littie or nothing. A voluptuary 
as well as a dreamer, all that he got out of his 
search after happiness was a philosophy of disillu- 
sion; and his was a despair which lacked the force 
to take refuge in the objective world. He could not 
ery with Candide, “Tl faut cultiver notre jardin.” 
And so we feel that one thing was lacking to his 
destiny — the early death which consecrates a poet 
as dear to the gods. Why was he not taken away 
at thirty, to join the immortal company of Chatter- 
ton, Keats, and Shelley? Alas for Musset, in his 
later years his poetic muse had all but left him, and 
the muse of debauch rarely beguiled his pen. 

In a life begun under such brilliant auspices, one 
cannot but regret so sordid an ending. Yet for all 
this, for all that he died at forty-six, Alfred de 
Musset takes his place in the history of French 
literature as the poet of Youth. It wells up in his 
early plays and verses like the sap of April,— youth 
in all its exuberance, effervescent with energy, over- 
flowing with the restless fancies of an awakened 
imagination and a quenchless curiosity. ‘One must 
love many things in life,” cries the poet, uncon- 


* Born December 11, 1810. 
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sciously paraphrasing the Italian street-song trans- 
lated by Rossetti - ~ ~ 
“Tl faut dans ce bas monde aimer b p de ch 

Pour savoir, aprés tout, ce qu’on aime le mieux ; 

Les bonbons, l’Océan, le jeu, l’azur des cieux, 

Les femmes, les chevaux, les lauriers et les roses.” 

All of youth’s thirst for experience burns in the 
early work of Alfred de Musset. All of youth’s 
changing moods are there—sentiment, passion, and 
revolt; and, playing over all, the prankish humor 
of a young faun. Even opposites find place in its 
variety of moods, for in that first volume are 
revealed a lighter hearted Don Juan and a lesser 
Lamartine. “En littérature on est toujours fils de 
quelqu’un”; and Byron, we must remember, lay 
beside Shakespeare and Schiller on the tadle de 
nuit of the French Romanticists. Musset, however, 
never consciously imitated anyone; indeed, he did 
not need to. There were so many themes to weave 
into plays or poems: love and life, and all the emo- 
tions of youth. There were so many moods, so many 
measures; and his lute knew them all in turn. All 
the wit and mischief of the Paris gamin bubble 
up in the “Ballade & la Lune”; all the fervor 
of a boy’s revolt against convention overflows in 
“ Mardoche” and “ Les Marrons du feu.” There 
is melancholy, too, in some of his verses; but we 
need not take it very seriously. . “ It is so pleasant 
to think oneself unhappy,” says Musset in his auto- 
biographical novel, “when one is only empty and 
bored.” Lamartine, of course, had made pessimism 
fashionable, and no one could escape it in 1830; 
but if our young poet yielded a moment to its spell, 
his real attitude may be seen in his hero Rafael, 
who has rejected melancholy and “ given his life to 
the lazy god of Fancy.” In fact, Don Rafael is no 
other than his creator Musset, in all the pride and 
spirit of his twentieth year. 

Of course, all of these early poems deal with love. 
Inexperienced as yet, Musset already reveals his 
temperament; through all the objectless passion 
of these verses we see the disillusionment that must 
come. At twenty-two, his knowledge of love is 
mainly literary; and if we turn for its sources to 
his favorite books, we shall find that they were the 
Decameron and “Manon Lescaut,” the novels of 
Crébillon and Louvet de Couvray. Such, alas, was 
Musset’s early reading; and this is why our poet’s 
ideal of love, as it appears throughout his plays 
and poems, reveals itself as a curious mixture of 
Romantic aspiration and the pagan spirit of the 
Regency or of the Renaissance. “An Italian of 
the Renaissance,” M. Séché calls him; and the 
frontispiece of Mme. Barine’s biography represents 
the young poet in the costume of an Italian page. 
Let us retain this phrase, admirably borne out as it 
is by Musset’s preference for Italian subjects in his 
plays; for it becomes pregnant with meaning when 
we consider all that this pagan spirit brought him 
later, in Dead-Sea fruit. At twenty-two, however, 
we have only a boy’s vague craving for passion, and 
the love of love as he imagined it — as every poet 








had imagined it, one might say, since J. J. Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand. The young Musset is all 

ness to live, to strip the tree of knowledge with 
both hands. He would have liked to be Don Juan, 
as he says in his “ Namouna”; and indeed he was 
himself his very hero—Don Juan haunted through 
all his loves by an unattainable ideal. 

Such is the Musset “ before George Sand.” The 
Musset that came after is a more tragic figure, and 
the love he sings, in the splendid “Nuits” that 
voice his passion and his despair, is now a terrible 
reality. No wilful fancy of a sensuous imagination 
is this, but love in the presence, burning with all 
the passionate regret of a wrecked hope and a shat- 
tered ideal. In “Souvenir” we have a calmer 
mood, love in its regret for a past idealized by time; 
and in the matchless stanzas to la Malibran, love 
thrilled with the tragedy of death and the longing 
for an immortal life. In an earthlier sense Musset 
might have said with Dante: 

“To mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Che d@tta dentro, vo significando.” 
His is no divine Beatrice, certainly ; yet none the 
less, in many lines of his best poems he did at least 
eatch a glimpse of 
“L’Amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle.” 

We have here the significance of Alfred de Musset 
in the poetry of France. No other poet so exalts 
love into a religion. No other poet believes in it so 
absolutely, or celebrates the necessity of belief in 
such an endless hymn. Let us quote his credo, as 
we find it in “ La Nuit d’Aoft”: 

“ Puisque, jusqu’aux rochers tout se change en poussiére; 
Puisque tout meurt ce soir pour revivre demain ; 
Puisque c’est un engrais que le meurtre et la guerre 
Puisque sur une tombe on voit sortir de terre 
Le brin d’herbe sacrée qui nous donne le pain; 

“O muse! que m’importe ou la mort ou la vie ? 

J’aime, et je veux pflir; j’aime et je veux souffrir; 

J’aime, et pour un baiser je donne mon génie ; 

J’aime, et je veux sentir sur ma joue amaigrie 

Ruisseler une source impossible a tarir. 

“ J’aime, et je veux chanter la joie et la paresse, 

Ma folle expérience et mes soucis d’un jour, 

Et je veux raconter et répéter sans cesse 

Qu’aprés avoir juré de vivre sans maitresse 

J’ai fait serment de vivre et de mourir d’amour. 

“ Dépouille devant tous l’orgueil qui te dévore, 

Coeur gonflé d’amertume et qui t’es cru fermé ; 

Aime et tu renaitras; fais-toi fleur pour éclore, 

Apres avoir souffert, il faut souffrir encore, 

Tl faut aimer sans cesse, aprés avoir aimé.” 

For the Anglo-Saxon, with his virile conception 
of life, there is a moral weakness implied in this 
idolatry of emotion; it is especially evident in the 
second stanza. But we are not dealing here with 
Musset as a moral creature, but as a poet; and the 
most severe of critics cannot deny that in this un- 
divided worship lay material for splendid flights of 
impassioned lyricism. His religion of love made 
Musset as « poet, it made him as a playwright and 
a novelist; and his life-long devotion to this ideal 
gave us a volume which in the range and depth of 
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its passion might almost be called the breviary of 
love. The very perfume of departed youth breathes 
from the pages of these plays and poems, and the 
odor of spring-time clings to them like the scent of 
April violets. Some would object that they are hot- 
house violets, but surely that does not alter their 
color or spoil their delicate perfume. 

Well! we can see now why Musset was the idol 
of his contemporaries; we can understand why his 
admirers once outnumbered Victor Hugo’s. We 
realize why his comedies and dramatic proverbs, in 
which he catches a breath of the true Shakespezrian 
fancy, still hold their own upon the boards of the 
Comédie Francaise. “It is not enough to be ad- 
mired,” he says in one of his poems, “ one must be 
loved too.” Alfred de Musset was both admired 
and loved. “The favorite poet of France,” as 
Taine called him years ago, his popularity, tempor- 
arily obscured by the symbolists and the Banville 
school, lies safe in the hearts of the older genera- 
tion. No permanent eclipse can fall upon this 
singer of youth. No change of literary fashion can 
overthrow a poet who, dandy of letters as he was, 
never wrote a line save in absolute sincerity to his 
mood. We wonder so often, when reading Victor 
Hugo, whether his finest flights are not merely feats 
of rhetorical maéstria. Not so with Musset. His 
vision of the poet is the pelican tearing out its heart 
to feed its young; this is his secret of truth in art: 

“Ah! frappe-toi le coeur, c’est 1A qu’est le génie, 
C’est 1A qu’est la pitié, la souffrance et l’amour.” 

This advice to a fellow-poet was written in 1832, 
several months before Musset met George Sand. 
How much Musset owed to Sand, how much his art 
gained from the woman who made him suffer, has 
long been dinned into our ears; Mme. Sand’s 
admirers have even said that she taught his pen 
sincerity and truth. To us, perhaps, the fact might 
seem probable; the mad irony and licence of his 
earlier poems ring false to Anglo-Saxon ears. We 
prefer the sweet seriousness of the English muses; 
and Byron, that great nonconformist, has always 
been more popular on the Continent than in America 
or at home. But Frenchmen are not Anglo-Saxons, 
and few Frenchmen would admit that the use of 
irony evinces insincerity, or indicates aught but the 
expression of an ironical mood. No! wanton as 
she is, Musset’s early muse is the poet’s very self ; 
all that suffering did for him later was to absorb 
him into a great experience, absorb him so fully 
that the sprites of wit and irony were for the time 
forgotten. For the born ironist, sorrow is the ulti- 
mate reality; and sorrow alone, by taking from him 
the power of self-detachment, can give his art unity 
of emotional effect. 

So much, at least, George Sand did for Alfred 
de Musset. She made him suffer, and the world is 
the gainer by a few splendid lyrics. But the price 
he paid for their perfection! That high lyrical 
note, of course, could not last; it perished with 
the “ Nuits,” with the verses to Lamartine and to 





la Malibran, and with “Souvenir.” And the poet, 
unable to readjust himself to reality, fell back into 
irony in his later verses,—an irony deepened by 
disappointed hopes, the residuum of disillusion and 
departed dreams. 

It is a very human story after all, and the note 
of bitter experience that runs through Musset’s 
plays and verse touches us, almost in spite of our- 
selves, with a sense of pity and regret for a talent 
thrown away. We have all dreamed of a fairer 
life than this is ; we have all given voice to Musset’s 
ery: 
al “ Ah! si la réverie était toujours possible! 

Et si le sonnambule, en étendant la main, 

Ne trouvait pas toujours la nature inflexible 

Qui lui heurte le front contre un pilier d’airain.” 
We have all bruised our foreheads against the pil- 
lars of bronze; and most of us have learned to ac- 
cept the facts of life into our philosophy. Alfred de 
Musset never did. Till the end of his days he kept 
clutching at the soap-bubbles of illusion, never 
daunted by the drops of water he received in his 
eager eyes. He was predestined to suffer, to suffer 
and to succumb. Moreover, his impressionability 
made him the plaything of life. His acces de nerfs 
in his boyhood, of which we read in Barine, would 
be enough to explain his nature, did we need evid- 
ence to convince us of his physical unfitness for a 
life of self-control. For Musset’s final shipwreck, 
like Poe’s, is implied in his character. It lies 
revealed in the mad objectless passion of his early 
verses, through which the lust of life in all its ful- 
ness already burns; the wood that feeds it still 
green, but sending up even then such a feverish 
flame! He was, in fine,a Romantic epicurean ; and 
an epicurean to whom even pain was preferable to 
the tedium of stilled emotions. And if anything 
more were needed to exhibit this hedonism, solely 
concerned with getting every emotion out of youth 
while it lasted — donec virenti canities abest — we 
may surely find it in the verses “A une Morte,” 
whose melody leads so wonderfully up to the almost 
intolerable pathos of the final chord : 

“Elle est morte et n’a point vécu. 
Elle faisait semblant de vivre. 
De son main est tombé le livre 
Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu.” 

The obverse of the picture has the added pathos 
of reality. When Musset wrote these lines, he had 
lived, and his genius was all but dead. His book — 
“le livre du ceur,” as he called it,—was all too soon 
read through, read and re-read until all meaning 
had faded from the words. He had realized, by 
this time, that one cannot re-live an impression; that 
the emotions wear away in successive experiences, 
as a gold coin loses the freshness of its imprint and 
its first soft bloom. “ Everything passes away like 
smoke,” he cries, “ everything except ennui.” His 
heart is now “a solitude,” “a tomb”; his brain 
“an empty fire-place filled with ashes.” He envies 
Nodier, thirty years older than himself, the eternal 
youth which bubbles up in his “ Stances ” — verses 
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written to Musset in the year Nodier died. And, 
searcely out of his twenties, he falls back upon the 
thought that “happy memories are, perhaps, more 
real than happiness itself.” 

When death overtook him, in May 1857, Alfred 
de Musset was ready. Tired and disillusioned, 
worn out with life as he had conceived it, he closed 
his eyes at last with the words:"“ 2njin je vais 


dormir.” Lewis Piaget SHANKS. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE ELEVEN NEW ADMISSIONS TO THE HALL OF 
FAME show noteworthy and commendable selections. 
Ninety-seven ballots were cast, and fifty-one votes 
were required for election. New England is largely 
represented, and two women are among the eleven 
elect. The list is as follows, with the number of 
votes cast for each name: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
74; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 69; Edgar Allan Poe, 
69; Roger Williams, 64; James Fenimore Cooper, 
62; Phillips Brooks, 60; William Cullen Bryant, 
59; Frances E. Willard, 56; Andrew Jackson, 53; 
George Bancroft, 53; John Lothrop Motley, 51. 
At last Poe comes in by a handsome majority, and 
Holmes gains twenty votes over the number cast for 
him five years ago— such is the beneficial effect of 
his recent centenary. Mrs. Stowe receives a vote 
surpassed by only fifteen previous names. Eleven 
bronze tablets for the eleven new names will be 
designed, each bearing a fitting sentiment from the 
pen or lips of the person it commemorates, and the 
formal unveiling is expected to take place in October 
of next year. Among the almost-elected candidates 
at this latest balloting occur the names of Parkman, 
Samuel Adams, Mark Hopkins, Charlotte Cushman, 
and Lucretia Mott. 


THE CLASSICS IN THE SLUMS might be thought 
unlikely to find readers, but they find what is even 
more astonishing — buyers; and as the books are 
bought chiefly in unornamental editions, it must be 
for purposes of reading rather than display. These 
buyers, however, are not of our own Anglo-Saxon 
stock. One must go among the organ-grinding, 
fruit-selling, peanut-vending population of our larger 
cities to find these purchasers of Dante and Petrarch 
and Tasso, of Goldoni and Manzoni and Silvio 
Pellico, as also (in Italian versions) of Shakespeare, 
Voltaire, Virgil, Plautus, Macaulay, Dickens, Cooper, 
and many others. Side by side with macaroni and 
cigars and cheap jewelry, many a little shop in the 
Italian quarter maintains its stock of standard 
authors, often in ten-cent paper editions, but not 
infrequently in more pretentious and more durable 
form. “ La Casa Trista” of Dickens and “ Ii Corsaro 
Rosso ” of Cooper, with Sheridan’s “ La Scuola della 
Maldicenza,” and some of Hawthorne’s stories col- 
lected under the title “‘ Racconti di Far-West,” com- 
pete with native Italian literature for Giovanni's 
and Jacopo’s and Pietro’s hard-earned pennies. As 





long as these poor children of sunny Italy manifest 
their spontaneous love of good reading by buying it, 
and of good pictures and statuary by thronging our 
art museums on Sundays and holidays, and of good 
music by packing the galleries of our opera houses 
on Italian-opera nights, what more hopeful class of 
immigrants could we desire to leaven the lump of 
our materialism and our stolid content with worldly 
prosperity ? . * 

LIBRARY SCIENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ITALY 
appear to be in a sad state of neglect. In view of 
the coming exposition at Turin and the proposed 
exhibition of books in connection with it, the Italian 
government appointed a commission to visit the 
various national libraries of the country and make 
selections for what is likely to be an exceptionally 
fine display of rare and beautiful volumes. This 
quest has revealed an astonishing state of neglect 
and incompetence in the management of some of 
these libraries. It is reported of the Vittorio 
Emanuele Library in Rome that its staff is largely 
composed of lackadaisical directors, harmless luna- 
ties, chronic invalids, incapacitated octogenarians, 
and women of hopelessly idiosyncratic peculiarities. 
Disregard of library hours and library duties is the 
rule and not the exception. One assistant librarian 
has been absent from his post for eight months, 
another seems to have settled permanently in Cairo, 
and a third is resting from his labors behind iron 
bars, being in prison on a sentence for burglary. 
Wholesale mutilation of valuable works, singly and 
in sets, is reported. In short, Italian libraries might 
fairly be conceived of as on the rapid road to ruin; 
but it may be that the instances of mismanagement 
and neglect pointed out by the commission are ex- 
ceptional, not the rule. Let us hope so. Complaint 
is also made of the incapacity of the editorial staff 
appointed by the government to prepare a number 
of costly reproductions of historical works at the 
expense of the Ministry of Public Instruction. To 
these editors Duns Scotus is so entirely unknown 
that his works, as found in the library at Subiaco, 
are described in two separate sections of a book on 
the monasteries of Subiaco, as the writings of a 
Signor Scotus and again as those of a Signor Duma. 
And yet it was Italy that gave to the world, or more 
especially to the British Museum, an Antonio 
Panizzi, of honored memory. 

FREAKS OF LITERARY CENSORSHIP are often 
amusing to the dispassionate observer, while not 
infrequently maddening to those more closely con- 
cerned with the censored wares. In a certain town 
not a million miles from Plymouth Rock, the open 
sale of Boccaccio, even in the original Italian, is 
discouraged if not forbidden, while the vending of 
Chaucer, complete and unexpurgated, in the not 
very obscure English of his day, no one dreams of 
protesting against. From across the water we hear 
that Mr. Laurence Housman, author of “An English- 
woman’s Love-Letters,” has been annoyed by the 
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censor’s rejection of his recent play, “ Pains and 
Penalties,” but that his anonymous version, or 
adaptation, of Aristophanes’s “ Lysistrata” went 
through without demur, although certain plain- 
spoken passages excited public comment even after 
they had been toned down by the management from 
that unmitigated Aristophanic frankness of expres- 
sion which the censor had allowed to pass. An 
ancient name will cover a multitude of sins. In 
how many Puritan families has the Bible been peri- 
odically and conscientiously read through from cover 
to cover, while anything branded with the name of 
a novel, even a Waverley novel, and any work 
written for the stage, even a play of Shakespeare, 
have been banished from the house with pious 
shudders ! ae? 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A YANKEE PRINTER, who 
was among the last surviving “ forty-niners,” and 
had in maturer life become a Methodist minister, 
strikes a reader of his obituary as probably unique. 
Taking a supply of type with him when he embarked 
for San Francisco in March, 1849, Linville J. Hall, 
printer by trade, and resident of Hartford, Conn., 
wrote, set up, and printed during the seven-months 
voyage a book of eighty-eight close-lined pages 
entitled “ Around the Horn in ’49: Journal of the 
Hartford Mining and Trading Company.” Nearly 
two hundred copies were struck off on the rude 
press he himself made on shipboard, and if anyone 
of them is still in existence it would be a treasure 
to ite finder. A much later issue, with eighty pages 
of additional matter on “‘ Mines and Miners in ’49 
and ’50,” was produced by occupants at the State 
Prison at Canon City, Colorado, where Mr. Hall 
was for some years chaplain, and where he taught 
a number of his convict congregation the art of 
printing. He has recently died at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight, in Springfield, Mass., after a richly 
varied experience of life in sundry parts of the 
western hemisphere. His biography would make a 
book well worth reading, if we could only have it 
fully and faithfully presented. 

Tue CALIFORNIA CONCEPTION OF LIBRARY NEWS, 
as exemplified in that compact and well-edited quar- 
terly, “News Notes of California Libraries,” is 
generously inclusive. Opening the latest issue, we 
find, first, a summary of current events, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. Under the first section, “ Accidents,” 
sub-section, “ Automobiles,” are entered such items 
as this: “Corte Madera, near, car overturns, Miss 
Florence Pardee killed, S 11.” Then follows, 
“Eureka, near, cars collide, Alexander Peterson 
killed, Ag. 7.” (For the benefit of non-graduates 
of library schools let it be explained that “S 11” 
means Sept. 11, and “Ag. 7” means Aug. 7.) 
Farther down we find, under “Prize Fights,” — 
“Johnson defeats Jeffries, Jl. 4.” Under “ Librar- 
ies” we are pleased to note that at Monterey “ Li- 
brarian Miss Etta Eckhardt has salary increased, 
§ 24.” The bulk of the periodical is appropriately 





devoted to brief accounts of California libraries, 
entered alphabetically by place-name, with notes of 
recent changes or events of importance, and to the 
various activities of the California State Library 
and the California Library Association. 

THE ARRESTFD FLIGHT OF A SONNETEER — an 
arrested flight in two senses of the term — will 
make literature poorer than it might have been had 
the poet been allowed to fly. M. Edmond Rostand, 
after being moved to metrical utterance by the not 
yet commonplace spectacle of an aéroplane cleaving 
its way through the clouds, conceived the sublime 
idea of a sonnet, or perhaps of a longer poem, writ- 
ten in a flying-machine in full career. But Madame 
Rostand said emphatically, No, never — or, at least, 
not until flying is as safe as walking. But when 
that stage of aéronautics is reached will it have 
power to thrill the aérial passenger and prompt him 
to sing? If flying had always been safe and easy to 
wingless bipeds, we should most certainly never have 
had any “ Darius Green” (which by the way, after: 
making a decided hit almost half a century ago, is 
now making another hit in a special edition with 
mirth-provoking illustrations by Mr. Wallace Gold- 
smith). There is, however, more than a possibility, 
in view of recent occurrences at Belmont, that the 
French poet, after dipping his pen in the azure of 
the heavens and hymning the ecstatic praises of 
aviation, might never have composed another line. 
It might, in short, have been his swan-song, and he 
might have learned with Darius that while flying is 
all well enough, “ the’ ain’t sich a thunderin’ sight 
o’ fun in’t when ye come to ‘light.” 

Count ToLsToy’s LATEST LITERARY WORK, & 
pamphlet entitled “Three Days in a Village,” re- 
counting simply and realistically the incidents of 
three days spent in a village near the writer’s home, 
has evidently been found by the Russian government 
to contain too much truth to be edifying reading; 
and accordingly the seizure of all copies has been 
ordered. The sub-titles prefixed to the three suc- 
cessive parts of the little narrative (“ Wayfaring 
Men,” “Living and Dying,” and “ Taxes”) lead 
one to surmise that something of the heart-breaking 
misery and hopelessness of Russian peasant life has 
been presented to the reader; and it is also said 
that the author has not refrained from a closing 
arraignment of the ruling powers that are responsible 
for all this wretchedness and injustice. It is safe to 
conclude that the doughty author, against whom 
even the despot’s hand is stayed, has delivered him- 
self of a weighty and a telling word, which, in spite 
of censors, will be heard around the world. 


FATTY DEGENERATION IN OUR ENGLISH PROSE 
STYLE has set in, and is rapidly developing — at 
least in the great mass of popular reading matter, 
such as is furnished by current fiction and by the 
newspapers and the illustrated magazines that so 
marvellously abound. M. Emile Faguet, the emi- 
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nent French littérateur, complains, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, of a deplorable deterioration in 
French prose writing. Good writing, he well main- 
tains, is largely a question of intellectual fibre; and 
there is much in modern educational methods, with 
their multiplicity of electives, including an increas- 
ing number of “soft” ones, to produce flabbiness 
of intellectual fibre. Courses in the study and 
writing of English have multiplied, it is true; but 
the first requisite to good writing is sound and 
vigorous thinking. The stedent who has thoroughly 
mastered Thucydides in the original, for example, 
and has steeped his mind in the English of the 
King James version of the Bible, is far more likely 
to write tersely and idiomatically than is the one 
who has taken courses in modern European fiction 
ant written innumerable themes. But after all is 
said, in order to write well one must first have 
something to say; and the old saying still holds, 
that the style is the man. A person with no orig- 
snal ideas and no toughness of fibre is sure to be 
characterless and weak in his writing. 


A CHILLY COMMENT ON COMMANDER PEARY’s 
BOOK comes from Professor Andreas Galle, chief 
of the Geodetic Institute at Berlin. In the hardy 
explorer’s account of his Arctic achievement, the 
German scientist professes to find no convincing 
evidence that the Pole was really reached by him ; 
in short, he declares that Commander Peary’s 
claim rests upon no valid scientific proof whatever. 
Probably the Herr Professor, if strictly catechized 
on the subject, would be forced to own that he had 
never received any valid scientific proof of the 
existence of such a city as Chicago. The only 
validly scientific way to discover the North Pole 
would be for two or more geographic or geodetic 
societies to proceed thither in company, each keep- 
ing “tab” on the others, and all uniting in signing 
a sworn statement that the protuberant end of the 
earth's axis had actually been seen and handled by 
them severally and collectively. And then if a splin- 
ter were brought back in addition, perhaps even the 
Berlin professor of geodetics would be convinced. 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE LIBRARY AT STORMFIELD, 
whereof rumor has busied itself more or less of late, 
now seems likely to be of a more prosaically busi- 
nesslike character than we had hoped. The trans- 
fer in mass of Mark Twain's literary treasures to 
the public library of Redding, as was rumored at 
one time to be their probable disposition, would 
have enabled future visitors to the humorist’s former 
home to inspect his gradually accumulated library 
and perhaps to handle some of his favorite volumes ; 
but this desired consummation will not be effected 
if the announced plan of his only surviving daughter, 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, to have most of the library 
sold at auction in New York, is carried out. From 
this heartless fate certain autographed copies of 
the works of living authors, and other volumes 
endeared by precious associations, will escape, as 





newspaper report avers, but many Mark Twain 
manuscripts and many books autographed or annot- 
ated by his hand will fall a prey to the highest 
bidder. 


SouTHern CALIFORNIA FOR THE NEXT A. L. A. 
CONFERENCE, as now officially decided upon, is a 
choice sure to win general approval. Indeed, that 
region was favored by many for the 1910 meeting ; 
and as the Southwest has never had the conference 
in all the thirty-four years of the Association’s 
existence, it is none too soon to give it the benefit 
and the stimulus of this annual congress of library 
workers. San Francisco was the meeting-place in 
1891, and Portland, Oregon, in 1905, these being 
the only occasions on which the Pacific coast has 
entertained the A. L. A. With its one hundred and 
twenty public libraries (without counting school, 
university, and other semi-public libraries ), and its 
four hundred or more library workers, only fifty- 
one of whom are at present enrolled as members of 
the A. L. A., California should profit greatly by the 
proposed conference within its borders, and should 
also benefit the Association by a generous infusion 
of new blood in the form of added membership. 


THE LATEST THING IN CRYPTOGRAMS comes from 
an ingenious Englishman, Sir Edward Durning- 
Lawrence, who has written a book with the em- 
phatically unambiguous title, “Bacon is Shake 
speare.” It is a rather magnificent effort in a 
dubious cause, and especially admirable is the bril- 
liant discovery of a hitherto unsuspected anagram 
in that sonorous pseudo-Latin word put into the 
mouth (it must have been a large one) of the clown 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” — honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus. By a clever re-arrangement of the letters 
of this word, Sir Edward achieves the following bad 
hexameter: 

Hi ludi F. Baconis nati tuiti orbi, 
which may be translated, These plays, offspring of 
F. Bacon, are preserved for the world. We think 
the Baconians might well rest their case here ; hu- 
man or inhuman ingenuity can hardly further go. 


THE RAMIFICATIONS OF THE COLLEGE CURRI- 
cuLuM bewilder and amaze the contemplative ob- 
server whose own academic diploma dates back to 
the consulship of Plancus. In that happy time a 
college parchment seemed to be a thing of value; 
but in these latter days, when university degrees are 
as thick as blackberries and of yearly increasing 
variety, the winning of one can hardly be considered 
a very startling achievement. At the University of 
Pennsylvania there is started this year a new course, 
known as the Public Health course, and designed to 
train its students to serve as public health officers 
having adequate knowledge of sanitary engineering, 
public water supply, the inspection of meat and 
milk, and a variety of similar useful accomplish- 
ments. We wonder whether this course, pursued to 
its limits, leads to the degree of P. H. D. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE “RETURN TO MACAULAY.” 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 

The discussion of a “ return to Macaulay ” moves me 
to add a word upon the subject. In my opinion the time 
is not yet ripe for the type of history for which Profes- 
sor Hutson pines. The older histories of this class were 
either based upon highly colored partisan contemporary 
accounts or upon some theory as to what the facts were. 
It is impossible for any writer covering a large field or 
a long period to investigate fully the basis for the 
thousands of statements that his book must contain. 
Speaking for American history alone, there is scarcely 
atopic respecting which there are not important questions 
which have not yet been answered. How important 
these questions are cannot be known until the facts are 
ascertained. The most conspicuous example is the 
American Revolution. In hardly more than a single 
colony has the movement been traced in detail. Not 
until this has been done for all the colonies will any 
adequate presentation of the movement as a whole be 
practicable. The type of mind required for this detailed 
investigation is altogether different from that needed 
for painting the larger picture. When the detailed 
work is fairly complete, the man will come, who, with 
clear insight, a broad grasp, and a brilliant literary 
style, will combine the monographic results of his prede- 
cessors into a well balanced whole, which, to the inter- 
est of Macaulay, will add the advantage of being ap- 
proximately true. Therefore I would counsel continued 
work along present lines, and patience. 


Lawrence, Kansas, Nov. 8, 1910. F. H. Hopper 


TILL EULENSPIEGEL ON AVIATION. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

We have been reading of wonderful flying experiences 
in St. Louis, Darmstadt, and elsewhere, and our own 
old city of Magdeburg has just been the scene of a 
three days’ national aéroplane contest. It is curious 
that two miles of street-car track bind together the 
great race-course where the German aviators strove — 
with very modest success, it is true, not to mention the 
terrible death of Lieutenant Menthe— to match the 
records of their hereditary enemies across the Rhine, 
and the old Town-House where the classic joker Till 
Eulenspiegel is said to have advertised one of the first 
» og on record. The story is Number XIIII. ia 
« Book of Till Eulenspiegel”; but I translate 
from the somewhat more intelligible modernized ad- 
aptation contained in “Tales of the City of Magdeburg,” 
by Fr. Hiilsse (Albert Rathke, Magdeburg): 

“ Till Eulenspiegel came once also to the town of Magde- 
burg, to play here many a fool-caper. One day he gave notice 
that he would fly from the gable of the Town-House and 
down to the Market. [This gable was so arranged that 
officials mounted to a platform and read notices of public 
importance from that commanding position —TR.] When 
the news spread in the city, a great number of people, young 
and old, streamed together to the market-place. All were 
eager to see the far-famed fool fly. Eulenspiegel stood 
upright on the wall, and moved his arms and hands, just as if 
he would begin to fly. The folk opened eye and mouth wide 
in sheer astonishment, and thought to see him in the air the 
next moment. But Eulenspiegel laughed and said, ‘I 
thought there were no fools or simpletons in the world but I. 
Now I see well that here almost the whole town is full of 
fools, For if all of you had said that you could fly I should 





not have believed it. You believe me, although I am a fool. 
lam, as you know, neither a goose nor any other sort of bird; 
moreover, I have neither wings nor feathers, without which 
no one can fly. So you can see clearly that I told you a lie.’ 
Therewith he ran from the gable and left the filk standing, 
of whom some fled, but some laughed and said, ‘Great rascal 
as he is, he has nevertheless spoken the truth.’ ” 

Far be it from the translator to institute comparisons 
or make a prophet of the cheerful philosopher. He 
merely finds it curious that the two events occurred so 
near together. Roy Tempter House. 


Magdeburg, Germany, Nov. 2, 1910. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO “VANITY FAIR.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 

Every lover of Thackeray — that is to say, every one 
with a soul worth saving — will recall the chapter in 
“ Vanity Fair” of which the climax is reached in the 
quarrel between George Osborne and his father. Prior 
to this scene, Miss Swartz and the Misses Osborne had 
a little music in the drawing-room, and the sisters 
began the entertainment with “The Battle of Prague.” 

‘“** Stop that d— thing,’ George howled out in a fury from 
the sofa. ‘It makes me mad, You play something, Miss 
Swartz,do. Sing something, anything but the Battle of 


e. 

“*Shall I sing Blue-Eyed Mary or the air from the Ca- 
binet?’ Miss Swartz asked. 

‘** That sweet thing from the Cabinet,’ the sisters said. 

*** We've had that,’ replied the misanthrope on the sofa. 

“*T can sing Fluvy du Tajy,’ Swartz said in a meek voice, 
‘if I had the words.’ It was the last of the worthy young 
woman’s collection. 

***O, Fleuve du Tage,’ Miss Maria cried; ‘we have the 
song,’ and went to find the book in which it was. 

**Now it happened that this song, then in the height of 
fashion, had been given—”’ 
And then the name of Amelia Sedley on the title-page 
of the album usbered in the fatal dispute. 

It has been many a long year since I first read those 
lines, and began to wonder why “The Battle of Prague” 
so incensed the easily-incensed captain,and what manner 
of song was the “Fleuve du Tage” with which: 
dark heiress calmed his wrath. Nobody to whom 1 
put the question knew, and I came at last to believe 
that, since nobody was left alive who remembered the 
fashionable music of the year ’15, I must needs live 
my life out in ignorance thereof. Finally a very old 
lady recalled the “ Battle ” as a “ very noisy piece; not 
at all pretty ”; and from an old handbook of “ Things to 
Know” I learned that it was written by Franz Kotz- 
wara, who was born in the city which he thus celebrated, 
in 1791. It is possible, therefore, but not probable, that 
Thackeray was correct in fancying that Miss Maria and 
Miss Jane favoured their dinner guests with his com- 
position, in the spring before Waterloo. 

And now the death of another old lady, and the subse- 
quent sale of her books, has put me in possession of 
some bound volumes of “Godey’s Lady’s k,” and in 
the number for March, 1858, behold! the song which 
Amelia loved — “Fleuve du Tage,” “ written and com- 
posed for the piano forte for Godey’s Lady’s Book,” by 
J. Starr Hollway. The pretty plaintive air, and the 
delicate accompaniment, suggestive of softly-flowing 
water, are quite suited to the verses. No one can doubt 
that dear Amelia would have adored the song. But, 
oh! by what juggling with the calendar can we be sure 
that she ever heard it! Sara ANDREW SHAFER. 

La Porte, Ind., Nov. 9, 1910. 
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MODJESKA IN POLAND AND AMERICA.* 


Even those of us who are only fortunate 
enough to have seen Madame Modjeska in later 
life can readily understand the enthusiasm 
evoked by her beauty, her charm, and her genius 
when, hardly more than a girl, she made her 
first appearance as Juliet in her native Cracow 
and received a veritable storm of applause, being 
ten times called before the curtain at the end. 
She had never witnessed a performance of the 
play, and had not even read it before taking up 
the study of her part. Her first appearance on 
the American stage, at San Francisco in 1877, 
which was also her first trial of the English 
language before an audience, was equally suc- 
cessful. Her “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” was ap- 
plauded furiously. 

In a substantial volume of nearly six hundred 
pages, entitled “Memories and Impressions of 
Helena Modjeska,” the great actress, who died 
last year at her California home before quite 
reaching the scriptural three-score-and-ten, tells 
her life-story with a most engaging frankness 
and completeness, and in English surprisingly 
pure and flexible, with such a command of its 
idioms as to betray hardly a trace of the for- 
eigner, although she was nearer forty than thirty 
when she began the serious study of our tongue. 
From her birth in 1840 to her retirement from 
the stage in 1907 the varied and eventful course 
of her life forms a narrative none too long. The 
many reminiscences of European and American 
celebrities, members of her own profession or 
otherwise noteworthy, diversify the story, while 
its abundance of portraits and views still further 
enliven it. 

Cracow was the birthplace of Helena Opid, 
and as she was one of ten children and was left 
fatherless at seven years of age, her early seek- 
ing of employment on the stage can be readily 
accounted for. Her passion for the drama, as 
well as her elocutionary and musical gifts, must 
have been derived from that ill-fated father, 
who delighted in telling stories and reciting 
poetry to his children, and who played several 
musical instruments, music being his passion, 
as we are told. The following scene, depicted 
by the daughter in her opening chapter, is pro- 
phetic of her own subsequent development : 

“I remember him during long winter evenings, sit- 





* Memories AnD Impressions or HELENA Mopseska. 
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ting by the fireside, holding me and my sister on his 
knees; near him my mother knitting, and the boys, 
together with neighbors’ children, scattered on the floor, 
watching him with glistening, curious eyes, and listening 
attentively to his stories. They were wonderful stories 
that touched us with pity or thrilled us with joy. Some 
of them were taken from national legends or from the 
mountaineer folk-lore, some were his own invention, or 
subjects taken from his cherished books. His favorite 
story was Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ extracts of which he told 
us in his simple language. I do not know how much I 
understood then of the famous epic poem, but when [ 
read it some fifteen years later, many famous scenes 
came back vividly to my mind, and the picture of my 
father rose from the remote past, filling my eyes with 
tears.” 

In the same vein is her recollection of the later 
evening readings in the family circle, when 
“every one had to take turns, and while my 
mother and Aunt Teresa were knitting, and we 
children were dressing or stitching clothes for 
our dolls, one of my brothers, or anyone who 
would volunteer to do so, would read aloud. 
These were very delightful, never-to-be-forgotten 
evenings.” Dramatic talent was not confined 
to Helena; two elder brothers left home for the 
stage, and the younger children took naturally 
to private theatricals. About the year 1860, 
as far as can be determined from her narrative, 
which is pleasantly free from an excess of dates 
and unfettered by too strict adherence to chron- 
ological order, Helena Opid married her German 
teacher, Gustave Modrzejewski (or Modjeski, 
as she very kindly abbreviates and simplifies it 
for us), and thus became the Madame Modjeska 
of histrionic renown, although only eight years 
later she was wedded to her second husband, 
Count Karol Chlapowski. Thus, the hyper- 
accurate librarian will take notice, her book 
should be catalogued, not under ‘* Modjeska”™ 
or even “ Modrzejewska,” but under “ Chla- 
powska.” But in just what one of the several 
ways familiar to the dramatic profession Mr. 
Modjeski passed from the scene of action and 
lapsed into oblivion, is not revealed. He ceases 
to figure in the book ere one is a quarter of 
the way through. 

Among Madame Modjeska’s early friends 
were the brilliantly gifted De Reszke family; 
Joseph Chelmonski, the painter; Count Przezd- 
ziecki, the historian and archeologist ; Felician 
Falenski, the poet ; Stanislaw Witkiewicz, the 
painter and author; and Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
the novelist. Of the latter as he appeared in 
his younger days we read : 

“It was on a visit to their country home [ie. the 
country home of some common friends} that we met 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, and that glorious young man came 
almost regularly to our receptions. I can see him even 
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now, sitting in a cosy corner of the room, his handsome, 
expressive face leaning against his hand, silent, for he 
rarely spoke, but his brilliant, half-veiled eyes saw every- 
thing and his ears drank in every word. The whole room, 
with its contents,—men, women, and objects, was uncon- 
sciously yielding food for hisacute observation. He some- 
times outstayed the company, and when only a few of our 
intimate friends remained he took an active part in the 
conversation, to our great delight, for his many-sided 
intellect and slightly sarcastic humor acted like a stimu- 
lant upon others, calling forth most clever and interest- 
ing replies. I was usually a mute listener to the inter- 
course, which sometimes became so fascinating that our 

ts did not notice when the candles were burnt out 
and replaced by fresh ones, while the dim white light 
peeped across the window-blinds.” 


it was this young man of genius who was the 
most enthusiastic supporter of Count Chlapow- 
ski’s project of forming a community in Cali- 
fornia on the model of the one that had so flatly 
failed at Brook Farm. The migration was 
actually accomplished, Anaheim was settled, 
and the colony struggled on long enough to 
disembarrass its promoter of fifteen thousand 
dollars or more, when Madame Modjeska seems 
to have put a stop to the folly by going off to 
San Francisco to study English and resume her 
old profession. Her husband accompanied her, 
and at one time acted as her manager. 

To touch here more particularly on her life 
in America, as the most important or at least, 
to us, the most interesting part, we may note a 
few of her more intimate friendships in this 
country and some of her triumphs as an actress, 
together with an occasional opinion of hers on 
American actors and on the art of acting in 
general. Her first meeting with Longfellow is 
thus described : 

“One of the most important events of my stay in 

nm was my meeting with Henry W. Longfellow. 
Mrs. Gilder wrote that the great man would call on me 
at my hotel. Although I was forewarned of his visit, 
yet 1 was quite overcome with emotion when one after- 
noon his card was brought to my room. One look of 
his kind, deep-set eyes and a warm hand-shake soon 
restored my mental equilibrium and put me at my ease. 
The presence of this true, great poet, this man endowed 
with the finest qualities a man can possess, was a spirit- 
ual feast for me... . Then my son Ralph came in, and 
we were both invited to lunch at the poet’s house in 
Cambridge. Longfellow’s great charm was just that 
perfect simplicity, so rare in celebrated men. There was 
not a shade of the patronizing air so frequently assumed 
by people of superior standing, not a particle of the 
pomposity I had observed more than once among much 
wn writers. A celebrity without conceit is rare, 

but there was none in the author of “ Evangeline” and 
‘Hiawatha.’ He did not seem to care much for com- 
pliments. . . . I made another attempt, and said I would 
gladly study some passages from his poems and recite 
them to him, and I mentioned “ Hiawatha,” but he 
stopped me with the words : ‘You do not want to waste 
your time in memorizing those things, and don’t you 





speak of “Hiawatha,” or I will call you Mudjikiewis, 
which, by the way, sounds somewhat like your name.’” 

Edwin Booth, with whom Modjeska played 
for a season, won her hearty liking as well as 
her admiration. She says of him: 

“My season with Edwin Booth was delightful. I 
found him one of the kindest and pleasantest men of 
the profession. He also possessed what I considered a 
great quality — simplicity of manner. . . . 

«. . . I remember that at supper we spoke of Shake- 
speare, and then I had the opportunity of learning how 
deeply and thoroughly Booth studied his parts. He 
says he has no ear for music, but any mistake in blank 
verse jars upon him as a false note. Of course he 
puts a great stress upon pronunciation, emphasis, and 
inflections of the voice, and he kindly pointed out some 
of my mistakes in pronunciation, which I gratefully 
accepted, and tried to correct myself at the next per- 
formance. . . . He also said that my delivery of the 
‘Mercy’ speech [in ‘The Merchant of Venice’) was 
‘admirable.’ I felt highly flattered and happy, of 
course. It seems that the reason why he has not studied 
any new parts for a long time is that, whenever he put 
a new play on the bills, the audience kept away from 
it and were asking for ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ ete.,— 
plays which he has played for years. It is very strange 
that people should be so conservative in their taste, but 
it is certainly the case with Americans, and the older 
the play the better ‘the draw.’ ” 

A few pages after this surprising charge 
against us of excessive fondness for the good 
old plays, the writer has something to say about 
contemporary American actors, calling atten- 
tion to certain defects in the present system of 
training. “The evil,” she adds, “lies in the 
unfortunate ‘star’ system. There is little op- 
portunity for beginners to learn much. They 
usually are shifted from one company to another, 
and often forced to play one single part all 
through the season. In most cases they are not 
allowed to present their own conception of the 
character, but are compelled to follow blindly 
the stage-manager’s instructions.” Touching 
later on the interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and the common contention that in order 
to render them properly the actors should be 
of English stock, she argues convincingly that 
Shakespeare is too largely human, too universal 
in his appeal, to require players of only his own 
nationality to impersonate his characters. Of 
course she admits that in no foreign tongue can 
his plays be adequately presented ; and her fine 
mastery of the language of Shakespeare is a 
proof of the earnestness of her feeling in this 
respect. Near the end of her book she says a 
few well-considered words on dramatic art in 
general. The faithful interpretation of a part 
she considers something more than an art. 

“Something else is needed, something which ought 
to lie in the very depth of the actor’s soul, the sugges- 
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tion of which has much more value than even the most 
laborious study. I do not know well how to define this 
something, but it seems to me to be an irresponsible 
desire of expression, together with the riches of feeling, 
which one can open to the world. Those who are en- 
dowed with this sense of expression, and moreover can 
enhance it with the color of their imagination and the 
intensity of emotional temperament, achieve what a 
mechanical though excellent performer can never do. 
They thrill the audience, which will carry home some 
of the actor’s inmost treasures and live on them for a 
while. The richer his nature, the better the influence. 
‘The more I give, the more I have,’ says Juliet. To 
give and to give is our task.” 

Some of this is rather trite and obvious, it may 
be, but the whole passage of which it is a part 
is well worth reading. 

Madame Modjeska’s autobiography, coming 
as it does so soon after Miss Ellen Terry’s and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s and Clara Morris’s 
published reminiscences, invites comparison with 
them, and will surely not suffer thereby. Some- 
thing of the pathos, the passion, the intensity, 
of her Polish blood shows itself in her writing, 
and imparts to her pages a vividness and a depth 
and richness of human feeling that enthral] the 
reader and carry him a willing captive to the 
end. No better book in its kind could be desired. 

The considerable additions to the narrative 
and to the illustrations, over and above what 


has already appeared serially, make the work 
really a new book. 


Percy F. Bickne.t. 


A NEW THING IN HISTORICAL WRITING.* 


There is a poem of Leigh Hunt’s whose 
legend runs thus: For many years the dwellers 
at the foot of the Himalayas had been subjected 
to incursions from the hill-people above. These 
latter descended through a mighty pass whose en- 
trance overhung the lowlands. At last, however, 
actual invasions ceased ; but up out of the heart 
of that gorge in the hills there came ever down 
to the affrighted ears of those below the sound 
of the mustering and trampling and tumult of a 
mighty armament. Trumpets blew and drums 
sounded ; arms clashed and cheers echoed; and 
in the hearts of the lowland hearers was a sub- 
jected awe, a panic always poised to fly. This 
went on for some time, but finally the noises 
grew fainter, the clarion calls died away, and 
the footsteps of a great army seemed to retreat. 
A few of the bolder of th» folk below summoned 
up courage to climb into the pass —and this is 
what met their eyes: Great tree-trunks had 


$ * Tue Barrie or THE WILDERNEss. By Morris Schaff. 
With maps and plans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


been hollowed out and placed so that the winds 
of the gorge should blow through them. It 
was this which had simulated the noises of a 
tumultuous army. But Nature had defeated 
the scheme of man. Birds, birds in multitude, 
had crept into these hollowed pipes and built 
their nests; and as they gradually stopped 
those narrow chambers up, the martial music 
had gradually decreased. 

This poem comes back to the mind as one 
reads General Morris Schaff’s book on “ The 
Battle of the Wilderness.” For more than a 
generation the histories of the Civil War have 
been filled with the thunder of great guns, the 
tramping of infantry, the clang of horsemen; 
filled, too, with the hatreds of both sides, and 
with the quarrels over the plunder of glory 
belonging to the various leaders. Now a poet 
makes his appearance,— a poet with vision in 
his brain and charity and sympathy in his heart. 
Flowers bloom, birds sing, the woods are gay 
in May apparel; we see the swinging march of 
men, we hear the ring of youthful voices. 
Stern war is turned to favor and romance. 
And hatreds and quarrels disappear. There 
is appreciation for the heroes of both camps, 
intimate pictures of their mien and bearing. 

This is indeed a new departure in historical 
writing, at least for American history. General 
Schaff has adopted something of epic methods. 
He has a “ machinery ” of his own — a mythol- 
ogy of spirits and phantoms that come at will, 
predict events, and brood over battles. Under 
the definitely traced lines of his actual record 
there gleam faded traceries of fate and mystic 
meaning. It would have required but little more 
to have brought the Vates or Druids upon the 
scene. What fine imaginative gifts many of the 
soldiers of the Civil War have shown! Pro- 
fessor Shaler rose to really great heights in his 
epic drama “ Elizabeth of England,” and now 
General Schaff displays a vividness of phantasy, 
with a concurrent grace and magic of style, that 
outpoint most of our professed poets. It may 
be said without hesitation that the use of all 
these literary gifts has immensely brightened his 
book and given it a chance for permanent fame. 
The average mind, unless personally interested, 
cannot follow the broken movements of a modern 
battle. Details of positions, roads, marches, 
battle-lines, attacks and repulses, are usually 
dry reading. In going back to the epic man- 
ner — projecting his dreams into the action, 
throwing the whole force of his talent into pas- 
sages of scenic description, giving free rein to 
| emotion, painting vignettes of single figures or 
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incidents — General Schaff has shown a wise 
artistic instinct. And though he has the poet’s 
preference for beauty, and though he puts most 
stress — as every writer on war who wishes to be 
read must do— on the high spirits and magnifi- 
cent courage of his actors, he has not hesitated 
to dash the shadows into his picture. There are 
seenes enough of grim and grizly horror. 

Yet of course the book is history, is a record 
of fact, and presumably an accurate one. The 
author tells an amusing story about the diffi- 
culty of being correct in such matters. 

“ Batchelder, whose map of Gettysburg is authority, 

. came to the army to verify the positions of the vari- 
ous commands. One night, after dinner, he entered, quite 
tired. ‘Well,’ he announced, taking his place at the table, 
‘I have been in the Second Corps to-day, and I believe 
I have discovered how Joshua made the sun stand still. 
I went first to regiment and had the officers mark 
on the map the hour of their brigade’s position at a cer- 
tain point. Then I went to regiment in the same 
brigade; they declared positively it was one or two 
hours earlier or later than that given by the others. So 
it went on, no two regiments or brigades agreeing, and 
if [hinted that some of them must certainly be mistaken, 
they would set me down by saying, with severe dignity, 
‘We were there, Batchelder, and we ought to know, I 
guess’; and I made up my mind that it would take a day 
of at least twenty hours instead of thirteen at Gettys- 
burg to satisfy their accounts. So, when Joshua’s cap- 
tains got around him after the fight and they began to 
talk it over, the only way under the heavens that he 
could ever harmonize their statements was to make the 
sun stand still and give them all a chance.” 

General Schaff confesses that the strategy, 
grand tactics, and military movements of the 
war, stirring as these are, were not the features 
which engaged his deepest interest, but rather 
the spirit which animated the North and South. 
Perhaps he sees this through the haze of years ; 
but this only serves to bring his book into tone 
and harmony. We have spoken of the touch 
of magic which is often apparent in his style. 
Let us give a specimen. 

“ And now, on those soft mountain and valley winds 
of memory, which always set in when anything pensive 
warms the heart, are borne the notes of bugles sounding 
taps in the camps around us on those long-vanished 
August nights. Camp after camp takes up the call, 
Some near, some far. The last of the clear, lamenting 
tones die away sweetly and plaintively in the distance, 
and back comes the hush of night as of old. Again the 
sentinels are marching their beats slowly, most of them 
thinking of home, now and then one, with moistened 
+ a of a baby in a cradle. Peace to the ashes of 

arren, peace to those of the sentinels of the Army of 


the Potomac who walked their posts in those gone-by 
starry nights!” 


Some of General Schaff’s judgments we think 
are open to debate. He pleads with wistful 
eagerness for Meade, yet in the end ranks him 


below Sheridan and Sherman. We do not 





believe that time will endorse this verdict. His 
attitude toward Grant is that of simple rever- 
ence. For ourselves there seems to be a curious 
parallel to Grant’s career in the Hannibalic 
War. Fabius and Marcellus and Nero were all 
greater soldiers, greater inventors in warfare, 
than Scipio; but after they had worn down 
Hannibal’s magnificent army until it was a mere 
shadow of a shade, Scipio came upon the scene, 
gave the final blow, and gained the ultimate and 
loftiest laurels. The flaw in this comparison is 
that Grant himself assisted in the wearing-down 
process, though in conflict with generals far 
inferior to Lee and his great lieutenants ; but 
against this may be set the large and im- 
portant share of credit belonging to Meade 
for the last year’s operations. Again, Grant 
only carried out McClellan’s policy of over- 
whelming the Confederacy by numbers. That 
he was allowed to do this, while McClellan was 
not allowed, probably arose not so much from 
any special strength of character in himself, as 
from the conviction at last forced upon the au- 
thorities at Washington that it was the only 
way. There are two orders of men of action, 
— those who, with ample means and abundant 
resources, accomplish great things ; and those 
who with scanty means, or none at all, or against 
prodigious odds, achieve impossibilities. There 
can be no doubt as to the class in which Grant 
belonged. Judged by this test, not Grant the 
victor, but Lee the vanquished, is the central 
figure of the Civil War. And Meade, the only 
Northern leader who met Lee on terms of prac- 
tical equality and turned him back in disaster, 
deserves a place by his side. But Grant’s un- 
assuming modesty, his generosity to his foe and 
generally to his fellow-commanders, mark him 
as a noble character. Victory but left him as 
it met him. He was a more determined power 
from defeat. Death could not shake his tran- 
quility. Honor to them all ; they were great 
men. 

Was it all worth while? As one reads Gen- 
eral Schaff’s book and realizes the visions of 
those meadows of the Rapidan and Rappahan- 
nock, and those dark tangled woods of the 
Wilderness, thick inlaid with patterns of fallen 
forms in blue and gray, it all seems a frightful 
waste. But we must wait. The blood sown in 
those mighty battles will yet bear noble harvests. 
Romance will rise and rear her altars through 
all that old Southern domain, and will set her 
saving mark upon those Northern thresholds 
whence our fathers issued forth. And General 
Schaff’s book, with its fairness to friend and 
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foe, its spirit of chivalry, its poetic imagination, 
its manly ardor and almost womanly gush of 
feeling, will do much toward this consummation. 
He has made history as true as poetry. 


CuHar.Les LEonARD Moore. 





AN ENGLISH TREATMENT OF GERMAN 
ROMANTICISM.* 

The root idea of the word “ Romantic” has 
been used, somehow, in some form, almost ab 
urbe condita. “ All the great poets,” says Mr. 
Arthur Symons, “have been Romanticists, except 
those of the eighteenth century.” Romanticism 
has ever been, and will ever continue to be, so 
long as great poets poetize life. Yet there was 
once a prevalent opinion that Romanticism 
started in Germany about 1792, and died out 
about 1830. Romanticism was simply the pre- 
dominant feature of German literature during 
this period ; and from Germany it early spread, 
as a formal movement, over England, France, 
Italy, Poland, Russia, and Scandinavia. It has 
been treated at various times from the genetic, 
philosophic, analytic, biographic, and popular 
standpoint. Elaborate discussions began in 
Germany with those heavy works of Koberstein, 
Gervinus, and Julian Schmidt, works soon to be 
superseded by Haym’s monumental Die roman- 
tische Schule. Then there are the larger works 
of Heine (1833 ) ,Hettner(1850),Gautier) 1868), 
Brandes (1873), Phelps (1893), Huch (1899), 
Omond (1900), Beers (1901), and Symons 
(1909). The small monographs on individual 
phases of Romanticism are literally legion. Mr. 
Wernaer’s “ Romanticism and the Romantic 
School in Germany,” however, not only super- 
sedes any work that has thus far appeared in 
English, but will stand the test of comparison 
with studies of similar aim in any language. 

There was a time when, if asked to define 
Romanticism, one would have dismissed the 
question with some such non-committal gener- 
ality as that it was a reactionary movement 
which in its attempt to resuscitate the Middle 
Ages unconsciously introduced mysticism. But 
that was the dark age of Romantic study. We 
now know better. We know that Romanticism 
was reconciliatory rather than reactionary, that 
there were a number of things about the Middle 
Ages actually hostile to the very spirit of Roman- 
ticism, that the Romanticists did almost nothing 





* Romanticism AND THe Romantic ScHoon in Ger- 


—_ By Robert M. Wernaer. New York: D. Appleton 
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unconsciously, and that mysticism can also play 
a role in rationalism and realism. 

As Mr. Wernaer’s title indicates, his book 
treats only the older group of German Romanti- 
cists, the “* Romantic School”; and of this, only 
the great leaders—the Schlegels, Wackenroder, 
Tieck, Novalis, Fichte, Schelling, and Schleier- 
macher. The author acknowledges manifest 
indebtedness to his predecessors. The work 
owes most to Ricarda Huch’s Bliitezeit der 
Romantik. In some ways it is superior to 
Huch’s work, in others it is simply different. 
This can be most clearly seen in the way each 
has treated that possibly most elusive feature of 
Romanticism, “irony.” The work does not 
deal, except in the most meagre way, with 
Romantic form or style. The publisher's part 
in the book leaves something to be desired. The 
type-impression on some pages is so heavy that 
it shows through ; cther pages are very pale. A 
few instances occur of badly muddled type. 
There are several typographical errors; one 
of these, referring to Hiigli’s Romanische 
Strophen, etc., as“ Romantische Strophen etc,” 
is one that is generally found, even in card cata- 
logues. But since they are both about the same, 
this matters little. The author has italicized 
some untranslatable words and left unitalicized 
others. The italicized forms look better. These 
defects should be eradicated, root and branch, 
in the future editions that the work will likely 
enjoy. The Bibliography is modern, citing 
nearly a hundred monographs that postdate 
1880. The author’s style is one to provoke 
comment, but not criticism ; it has peculiarities, 
but not defects. One only wonders at his fond- 
ness for the word “ twist.” Yet Arthur Symons 
gives J. J. Callanan a place among English 
poets because he once used this word, “ The 
birds go to sleep by the sweet twist of her 
song.” 

Mr. Wernaer has not only written ahout 
German Romanticism, he has also drawn a moral 
from its lofty aims and unreached goals. He 
makes a plea for Humanism as the golden middle 
way betweenClassicism of the Head and Romanti- 
cism of the Heart; between the /egal temper 
and the sympathetic temper ; between obedience 
and freedom, duty and love. Literature, he 
says, represents life ; and Romanticism is soul- 
culture, — it is love. This was the Romanti- 
cists’ mission ; but they could not humanize it. 
They loved beauty, inner beauty, with a lover's 
love, blind to the hard realities that always con- 
front those who are not poets and whom poets 
must make free. They introduced a new sym- 
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bolism, a broader symbolism than that typified 
by the Versunkene Giocke or “The Ancient 
Mariner.” This new symbolism received its 
birth through the metaphysical conception that 
when spirit is brought in contact with matter, 
the one is transformed into the other; they do 
not merge, — the spirit ever lingers on. Their 
works were the ambassadors of their own 
thoughts, feelings, moods, and dreams; the 
visible representatives of something invisible. 
Symbolism defines Romantic style in its attempt 
to put soul into sense, to inebriate the forms 
of art with poetic nectar. 

Coming to the Romantic leaders, Wacken- 
roder is portrayed as one who devoted his whole 
life to purity of thought and the religious beauty 
of form and spirit, without being great as poet, 
critic, or writer, but with an immeasurable 
influence on Tieck, the poet of moods, mimicry, 
adaptation, of dreams and lack of seriousness. 
Then there was Fr. Schlegel, ingenuous, free- 
born, militant and intellectual; A. W. Schlegel, 
with his great equanimity of critical temper, the 
man who first discovered Tieck and Wacken- 
roder to the reading public. There was Novalis, 
the mystic prophet and clairvoyant of the school, 
the Romanticist who lived in the spirit world 
while yet on earth, the man who was always 
“going home,” the writer of fairy tales and epi- 
grams. There was Schleiermacher the preacher, 
who maintained that he was most religious who 
could get along without the Bible,— who could, 
if necessary, write one himself. There was 
the somewhat retiring Dorothea Mendelssohn- 
Veit-Schlegel ; her real name was Brendel, but 
Fr. Schlegel (1798) called her Dorothea, and 
Dorothea she remained. And, finally, there 
was the forceful Caroline Michaelis-Bohmer- 
Schlegel-Schelling. . 

This account of the Romantic leaders covers 
94 pages, and is well worth while, since the 
book was written for an American public, un- 
acquainted with even the landmarks of Ger- 
man Romanticism. There follow 210 pages of 
delightful reading on the traditional themes 
that must concern this sort of work — Impres- 
sionistic and Interpretative Appreciation of 
Art; the Romantic Mood; Nature Philosophy ; 
Religion; Beauty and Love; Irony; Novalis’ 
“Hymns to the Night”; « Lucinde”; the Fairy 
Tale; the Blue Flower. On reading these 
pages, one gets the impression, it is hard to tell 
how, that the author read the works on which 
they are based over and over, time and time 
again, and then consigned to the page, not 
simply facts, but real revelations. To the tried 





student of Romanticism, they clear up some 
things. To the incipient student, they will 
open up a new world. 

The last two chapters contain the moral. 
The German Romanticists were cosmopolitans, 
and at the same time patriots, but only in the 
wsthetic sense, not in the political or social. 
They revived the art of Germany, but they 
thought there was only one art, only one 
poetry ; and this was the art, the poetry, of the 
world. They tried to be true to this cosmo- 
politan theory ; they pledged themselves to it. 
But in so doing, they neglected the call of those 
around them who were not poets, and whom 
they, as poets, were to make free. They had 
no time, no patience, for the social service of 
their day. They abounded in love, but lacked 
duty. They tried to reconcile the finite and the 
infinite, and in so doing they leaned too heavily 
on the infinite. They had enthusiasm with- 
out restraint. German Romanticism of the late 
eighteenth century has precious little meaning 
for us to-day. This is an age of democratic 
individualism, an age of service that needs 
restraint, obedience, law, and duty. Present- 
day literature must abandon photography and 
sensation, and concern itself only with that 
which is beautiful, yet wholesomely in accord 
with duty’s laws. And the poet must not, like 
Heinrich in the Versunkene Glocke, attempt 
to flee from the realities of the finite world 
when the bells of every-day life are constantly 
calling him to service. Such in brief is the 
outline of this book. 

ALLEN WILSON PoRTERFIELD. 








TALKS ON CHARACTER AND 
TEMPERAMENT.* 

Professor Jastrow’s forthcoming work on 
‘«‘ Character and Temperament” is to be a con- 
tribution to the as yet unconstituted science 
which Mill postulated under the name of ethol- 
ogy. The little volume entitled “ The Qualities 
of Men” is a popular presentation of the more 
general didactic and moral conclusions to which 
his severer studies have led him. With Pro- 
fessor Jastrow’s ideas and aims we are in entire 
sympathy. His main plea is for a more discern- 
ing recognition of the qualities of men and 
things than is accorded by our democratic wor- 
ship of quantity, energy, bigness, and hustle. 
He pleads, to adopt his own terminology, for the 
conservation and encouragement of the poietic, 


* Tae Quawitizs OF Men. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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as well as of the kinetic, type of man. Especially 
timely is his protest against the domination of 
the kinetic type even in the university, where if 
anywhere the sense of the finer values ought to 
be fostered and preserved. 

The chief scientific and psychological interest 
of the book, a little disguised by the necessity of 
entertaining mixed audiences, is the attempt to 
trace the nicer shades and the higher qualities of 
mind and character to the common root of a 
keener and more delicate sensibility. From this 
point of view, the whole work may be taken as 
an expansion and psychological justification of 
Ruskin’s declaration that “the essence of all 
vulgarity lies in want of sensation . . . blunt- 
ness of body and mind.” 

Professor Jastrow’s lucid intelligence invites 
and his candor makes it easy to practice frank- 
ness. We are free to say, then, that despite 
our complete agreement with its tendencies and 
teachings we like the book less than either of 
its predecessors,—* Fact and Fable in Psychol- 
ogy” and “The Sub-Conscious,” and less than 
we expect to like its successor. We do not think 
that the author has quite succeeded in harmon- 
izing the scientific and the hortatory or didactic 
points of view. In the interests of vivid and 


emphatic presentation, the popularizer employs 


summary classifications which must give the 
psychologist pause. One example will suffice. 
Under his “ great divide,” or * two-class divi- 
sion of humanity,” he subsumes for literary illu- 
tration the antitheses of Athenian and Boeotian, 
of sulphite and bromide, of the gentleman and 
the vulgarian, and of the poietic and kinetic 
types. He is of course quite as well aware as 
the reviewer can be of the cross-classifications 
to which this arbitrary procedure leads. The 
(technical) gentleman, as described in the oft- 
quoted paragraph of Professor James, which 
Professor Jastrow quotes again, may be the most 
soporific of bromides. The sulphite in conversa- 
tion and at the dinner table is not necessarily or 
perhaps even probably the originator, inventor, 
and leader in literature, science, or affairs. The 
specialization of faculty, native or acquired, as 
George Eliot is fond of reminding us, defeats all 
such summary and wholesale classifications. 
Our second cavil concerns what for the lack of 
an equally apt English work may be called the 
“‘preciosity” of the style. There are many ad- 
mirable and eloquent pages. But too often plain 
thoughts are not plainly and directly expressed, 
but are obscured by allusion, abstract circum- 
locution, and conceits. There are too many meta- 
phors, and too many of them are either mixed or 





relentlessly followed up. ‘The effort to develop 
a tonal facility becomes an unwarranted intru- 
sion upon an unwilling audience.” ‘“ Discern 
that he is decoratively pur-blind.” “Manner 
may beskin-deep, or even cosmetically achieved.” 
“A whimpering, if not a crying need.” “If I 
had to face the opulent necessity of a surgical 
operation.” ‘The time-tested dictum of the 
Roman dramatist that in the country of the 
humanities no true man is foreigner.” 

The public that heard these chapters as lec- 
tures doubtless applauded these and similar 
vivacities, and our censure may be thought 
captious. But we believe that Professor Jas- 
trow’s second thoughts will concede that in a 
serious book such sallies are regrettable conces- 
sions to the very temper which he deprecates — 
the taste which demands loud colors and crude 
effects at any cost. It is a style into which a 
clever writer, gifted with a large vocabulary and 
a quick fancy, is easily seduced by the notoriety 
which it has brought to some contemporary 
practitioners. But Professor Jastrow always 
has something definite to say, and his sound and 
sober thought does not need to hide inanity and 
confusion by meretricious ornament. We hope 
that he will return to a style in which the truth 
can be told, a style whose main endeavor is to 
reproduce the very form and pressure of the 
truth as it is given to the writer to apprehend 
it. It is better to be sane than to be what the 
newspapers call “ epigrammatic ”; and in these 
days it is more of a distinction. Not the least 
of Professor Jastrow’s distinctions as a psychol- 
ogist and as a popularizer, in the good sense of 
the word, is that he is eminently sane. 

Pau SHorey. 








PRESIDENT POLK.* 


“ Who is Polk?” was the derisive cry with 
which the Whigs greeted the nomination of the 
man who was to be President during those four 
fateful years in which slavery emerged as a 
nation-sundering issue. At the close of his 
administration, “ Polk the mendacious ” epito- 
mized the judgment of political opponents, and 
was echoed even by some who had earlier been 
adherents. To test the validity of such a verdict 
has, until very recently, been impossible, as 
materials were not available for an unbiased 





*Tue Diary or James K. Powx, 1845 to 1849. Now first 
printed from the original manuscript in the collections of the 
Chicago Historical Society. Edited by Milo Milton Quaife. 
With an introduction by Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin. 
In four volumes. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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judgment of the eleventh President of the 
United States. Intensity of partisan conviction 
permeated the works of Northern historians 
from 1850 to 1860, and in the decade following 
other men and newer issues were paramount. 
Even in the South no vigorous voice was raised 
in defense of one who at best was never re- 
garded as of the “ inner circle” either politi- 
cally or socially. Yet Polk’s administration was 
one of the most important in American expan- 
sion, and to-day interest is re-directed to his 
career and policies. Nor is the material for a 
careful study lacking. Over ten thousand of 
Polk’s letters are in the possession of the Library 
of Congress ; while in the sixth month of his 
Presidency (August 1845), Polk began to keep 
a diary of each day’s incidents, and continued 
it throughout the greater part of his four years’ 
term. It is this diary, purchased some time 
since by the Chicago Historical Society, that is 
now presented in book form, and from it one 
may form some judgment of the justice or in- 
justice of contemporary opinion, as well as gain 
new light on vital historical incident. A copy 
of the diary, now in the Lenox Library at New 
York, was indeed made for the historian George 
Bancroft, a member of Polk’s cabinet, probably 
with the intention of using it in an estimate and 
defense of hischief. But such use was never made 
of it, and the only writers who have as yet drawn 
upon the diary are Mr. J. S. Reeves, whose lec- 
tures on “‘ American Diplomacy under Tyler and 
Polk” appeared in 1907,and Mr.G. P. Garrison, 
in his volume on “* Westward Expansion.” Both 
writers, however, were prohibited by the formal 
necessities of their publications from any ex- 
panded treatment of the man or his times. Thus, 
the importance of the present publication is great, 
both for student and historian. 

As Mr. Reeves well says, the sneer of “* Who 
is Polk?” had been sufficiently answered at the 
end of his administration. The Diary shows 
him early determined upon four main points of 
his policy : settlement of the Oregon question, 
tariff reform, establishment of a sub-treasury, 
and acquisition of California; and in each of 
these the object sought was attained. These 
were Polk’s own policies, each approved by some 
group of his supporters, but all approved by 
none. That he thus carried through a pro- 
gramme is evidence of power, tenacity, possibly 
of good fortune. Certainly he was no merefigure- 
head. Quite evidently he was by nature secretive, 
listening attentively to the advice of his cabinet, 
commenting little, but ultimately formulating his 
own plan of action and adhering to it. Presum- 





ably this habit of silence is in part responsible 
for the charge of mendacity ; for the silence that 
gives consent must often have been an irritation 
to officials who counted upon favors or acquies- 
cence from his receptive attitude, only to find 
themselves ignored in the outcome. 

As the intimate account of a personal ex- 
perience, the frank illumination of a personality, 
the Diary is disappointing. There is no key to 
Polk’s tastes, or amusements, or ideals; no ana- 
lysis of opinions; no light on his mental pro- 
cesses. Neither are there reflections or com- 
ments upon successes or failures. There is no 
entertaining gossip. There is, apparently, not 
the least imagination or humor, and there is 
curious failure to discriminate, equal attention 
and space being bestowed upon foreign emis- 
saries and remote rural office-seekers. The man 
is sunk in the President, and there is only the 
record of the President’s daily routine, stilted, 
concise, and, in the manner of it, wholly un- 
inspiring. Mr. Polk was strangely unemotional, 
given to the expression of neither elation nor 
despondency, and writing of himself with ab- 
surd formality. The first entry is August 26, 
1845, in which he writes, “The President 
stated,” ete. October 1, “The President at- 
tended the Commencement of Columbia College 
today. . . He was accompanied from the Presi- 
dent’s Mansion by the Secretary of War, the 
Attorney-General,” ete. October 7. — “ Mr. 
Dallas, the Vice-President of the United States, 
called. . . He dined with the President at 4 
o’clock P. M. Maj’r A. J. Donelson returned 
from the North to-day, and took lodgings at the 
President’s mansion. He dined with the Pres- 
ident, also.”” As time went on, however, Mr. 
Polk’s oppressive consciousness of his august 
position became less novel and exacting, or the 
constant repetition of ceremonial forms became 
irksome; for later in October, and for the 
greater part of the four volumes, he speaks of 
himself in the more natural first person. The 
only subject upon which he dwells at length is 
political intrigue, and this is treated at such 
length and with such seriousness as to create an 
impression of littleness of mind. And yet, in 
spite of the negative impression and lack of 
literary form or spirit, there runs throughout 
the daily journal a sense of country, and a bull- 
dog courage, that go far to redeem Polk from 
the stigma of mediocrity. 

Polk’s first great problem was the settlement 
of the Oregon question with Great Britain. He 
had been elected on a platform asserting “ the 
whole claim,” —“ Fifty-four forty or fight.” 
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Yet almost immediately he offered to accept 
the forty-ninth parallel, only to be rebuffed by 
Pakenham, the British Minister, in discourteous 
and insulting language. Polk then withdrew 
his proposal, and urged upon Congress measures 
looking toward American occupation of the 
entire territory in dispute. Apparently he was 
ready to goto war. After Pakenham’s refusal 
he writes (January 4, 1846): 

“I remarked .. . that the only way to treat John 
Bull was to look him straight in the eye; that I con- 
sidered a bold & firm course on our part the pacific 
one; that if Congress faultered or hesitated in their 
course, John Bull would immediately become arrogant 
and more grasping in his demands; & that such had 
been the history of the Brittish Nation in all their con- 
tests with other Powers for the last two hundred years.” 
Ultimately he accepted from the British govern- 
ment, more reasonable than its representative, 
practically what he had himself proposed. For 
his conduct of this entire negotiation, Whig 
writers attacked him, either picturing him as a 
hypocrite in advocating the extreme American 
claim, with no intention of securing it, or as a 
blusterer whose threats nearly precipitated a 
war with England. Even Mr. Reeves doubts 
Polk’s sincerity, and believes that he so artfully 
played the political game as to force upon others 
the odium of yielding a portion of the Oregon 
territory. To the present reviewer Polk seems 
sincere, but embarrassed by the approach of 
the Mexican War. If his Diary is to be taken 
at its face value, and not regarded wholly as a 
conscious defense for posterity, then he was 
absolutely convinced of the rightfulness of our 
claim. His first offer was made with reluctance, 
inspired by a sense of obligation to his prede- 
cessors, and he was, indeed, greatly relieved 
when Pakenham refused to consider it. Pend- 
ing a resumption of the question by Pakenham, 
Polk maintained an obstinate passivity, allow- 
ing no overture, and merely permitting a 
rumor to transpire that the President might 
consider a new offer if presented by Great 
Britain. Buchanan, the Secretary of State, 
was much alarmed at this determination, fear- 
ing that war was inevitable if such a line were 
persisted in, and argued in Cabinet meetings 
that this was not “ wise statesmanship.” Polk 
responded that it “was right in itself,” and 
that the only way to force a conclusion to this 
long-delayed Oregon question lay in impressing 
upon the British government the imminence of 
a crisis. However remarkable the steps of 


this negotiation, and the President's attitude 
throughout, its satisfactory termination could 
reflect only credit on Polk’s sagacity. 





The relations between the President and his 
Secretary of State were far from harmonious. 
Buchanan, fearing the results of a stiff foreign 
policy, chafed under the subordination imposed 
upon him, and yet from political ambition de- 
sired to escape responsibility. Polk was not 
blind to the anxiety for applause, the tendency 
to propitiate the public, in his Secretary, and 
in his Diary he reiterates his suspicions of 
Buchanan’s intriguing for the Presidency. 
When the negotiations with Great Britain took 
a more peaceful turn, and it became clear that 
war was not to follow, Buchanan, appreciating 
that the popular voice was against the com- 
promise, made a complete face-about, seeking 
to evade responsibility. From the man who, 
dreading a foreign war, had counselled a still 
more generous treatment of the British agents, 
this reversal of position came with bad grace. 
Naturally Polk was very angry. The proposals 
of Great Britain were under discussion in the 
Cabinet: “He [Buchanan] said the 54° 40° 
men were the true friends of the administration, 
and he wished no backing out on the subject. 
I felt excited at the remark but suppressed my 
feelings and was perfectly calm.”’ In preparing 
the message to the Senate asking “ previous 
advice” on the British proposal, Buchanan 
declined to aid the President. 


“He then said; Well! when you have done your 
message I will then prepare such an one as I think ought 
to be sent in. 1 felt excited at this remark, as he had on 
Saturday and on this morning refused to aid me in pre- 
paring my message, and I said to him, for what purpose 
will you prepare a message? You have twice refused, 
though it is a subject relating to your Department, to 
give me any aid in preparing my message; do you wish, 
after I have done, to draw up a paper of your own in 
order to make an issue with me? He became excited 
and said that remark struck him to the heart, and asked 
me if I thought him capable of doing sucha thing? I 
replied, you have twice refused to give me any aid in 
preparing my message though requested to do so, and 
notwithstanding you see that I am overwhelmed with 
other important public duties and have been subject to 
constant interruptions, and now you say that after I 
have done you will prepare a message such as you think 
ought to be sent in; and I asked him for what purpose 
will you do this, and he replied to submit it to you. I 
said, you have not before said that this was your pur- 
pose; to which he replied that it was to [be] implied 
that such was his purpose. I then told him that I 
thought I had cause to complain that he had not aided 
me when requested, but that if I had misunderstood 
him, I retracted the remark. The conversation became 
a very painful and unpleasant one, but led to mutual 
explanations that seemed to be satisfactory. I told him 
I had never had any unkind feelings towards him per 
sonally or politically. He expressed his friendship for 
me and for Mrs. Polk. After a most unpleasant inter- 
view he retired.” 
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Buchanan was but one, however, of the many 
aspirants to the Presidency whose principles, 
according to Polk, were determined by political 
expediency. Few men with whom he was asso- 
ciated in public life escaped his condemnatory 
judgment in this respect. During the Oregon 
controversy, but one man, Benton, seems to have 
had the President’s full confidence, and to him 
he turned constantly for advice and counsel. 
Later, during the Mexican War, and particu- 
larly when Fremont’s actions in. California 
caused discord, Benton became less acceptable 
at the White House. Yet Benton’s suavity and 
courtesy always appealed to Polk, for he was 
keenly sensitive, especially when new to office, 
to any word or attitude that seemed to reflect 
upon the dignity of his position. 

As time went on Polk’s personality be- 
‘came better known and men learned at least 
to respect his determination and his gift in 
party manceeuvring. The game to win occupies 
much more space than the larger objects for 
which the game is played. Polk understood 
better than any public man of his time, save 
Benton, the importance of the acquisition of 
California ; and yet Sloat’s seisure of Monterey 
receives but a scant ten lines of notice. Was 
the California occupation so largely a foregone 
conclusion that no comment was called for, 
or was Sloat’s action appreciated only in the 
retrospect ? Yet Polk generally believes that he 
held the statesman’s point of view. On the last 
night of his term as President (March 8, 1849), 
he makes the following entry, of peculiar inter- 
est in these days of intense discussion of federal 
conservation : 

“TI find that I have omitted to notice the passage by 
Congress, after night of this day’s proceedings, of a Bill 
to establish the Department of the Interior, or home 
Department. It was presented to me for my approval 
late at night and [I] was much occupied with other 
duties. It was a long Bill containmg many sections, 
and I had but little time to examine it. I had serious 
objections to it, but they were not of a constitutional 
character and I signed it with reluctance. I fear its 
consolidating tendency. I apprehend its practical opera- 
tion will be to draw power from the states, where the 
Constitution has reserved it, & to extend the jurisdiction 
and power of the U. S. by construction to an unwar- 
rantable extent. Had I been a member of Congress I 
would have voted against it.” 

Judged by mere space, political management 
occupied most of Polk’s attention ; and yet upon 
the subject of office-seekers and their persis- 
tence, words fail him, though his steadily in- 
creasing irritation and disgust frequently occupy 
his pen. October 19, 1848, he writes : 

_“The office of President is generally esteemed a very 
high & dignified position, but really I think the public 





would not so regard it if they could look in occasionally 
and observe the kind of people by whom I am often 
annoyed. I cannot seclude myself but must be acces- 
sible to my fellow-citizens, and this gives an oppor- 
tunity to all classes and descriptions of people to obtrude 
themselves upon me about matters in which the public 
has not the slightest interest. There is no class of our 
population by whom I am annoyed so much, or for whom 
I entertain a more sovereign contempt, than for the 
professed office-seekers who have beseiged me ever 
since I have been in the Presidential office.” November 
13, 1848: “The herd of office-seekers are the most un- 
principled persons in the country. As a mass they are 
governed by no principle. As an illustration of this I 
received to-day a slanderous & abusive letter from a 
man named Henry Simpson of Philadelphia. This man 
annoyed me by his letters for an office for more than 
two years of my time. He was disappointed, and now 
that I am about retiring he vents his bitter feelings. 
Such persons as he contributed largely to swell the 
vote of Taylor, the Whig candidate for the Presidency 
at the late election. This man Simpson professed to be 
an ardent Democrat whilst he was seeking office from 
me. He will now, I have little doubt, profess to be a 
Whig and be among the crowd of office seekers to 
Gen’l Taylor. There are thousands of unprincipled 
men like him who vote in elections aceording to their 
calculation of chances to get an office. The party in 
power will always be weakened by the votes of this 
class of persons.” January 10, 1849: “One Lady 
(Mrs. B.) a widow, called and importuned me to ap- 
point a gentleman whom she named who is now a clerk 
in one of the Departments. She appealed to me to 
appoint him upon the ground that she desired to marry 
him provided he could get an office that would support 
a family. She was a gay person of good character, 
accustomed to good society, and was rather a pretty 
woman. She said she could not marry her lover while 
he was a Clerk, but that if I would appoint him a Pay- 
master in the army she would do so and would be very 
happy. The dispensation of the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment will weaken if not break down any administra- 
tion.” January 11, 1849: “Men and women annoyed 
me for office for themselves, their relatives, and friends. 
The people of the U. S. have no adequate conception of 
the number of persons who seek to live upon the Gov- 
erment, instead of applying themselves to some honest 
calling to make a living. Several of those who called 
to-day have importuned me half a dozen times for 
office. They have no claims upon the country and no 
individual merit. I cannot exclude them from my 
office, though I hold them in very low repute, and 
indeed I almost loath them when I see them entering 
my door.” 


With such demands upon his time and for- 
bearance, surely even the Presidential office 
had its drawbacks. 

The period of Polk’s administration was a 
fateful one in American history, and whether 
in relation to the play of parties, to Oregon, to 
the Mexican War, or to the great question of 
the use of the new territories, the four volumes 
of the Diary offer a rich opportunity and a 
great incentive to historical research. 


Epxuram Doverass ADAMS. 
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A GUIDE-BOOK TO FICTION.* 
Mr. Arthur Ransome, after editing colleet- 


a guide-book for his readers. He has begun, 
not very happily, in the obscure regions of 
primitive story-telling; he has followed more 
brilliantly with chapters on the narrative of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, has classi- 
fied the English novel of the eighteenth century 
into masculine and feminine, and concluded 
with very interesting discussions of such French, 
English, and American innovators as Scott, 
Hugo, Poe, and Flaubert. His book is one that 
forces a reviewer to quote again that much over- 
worked description of a certain kind of modern 
criticism, —* the adventures of a soul amidst 
masterpieces.” The author, as in most criticism 
of this nature, is sometimes inclined to put too 
much emphasis upon the adventures of his soul, 
and too little upon the absolute worth of the 
masterpieces. He sits with a pipe in his mouth, 
a cup of tea at his elbow (the description is his), 
and runs over the centuries and their stories 
with an audacity that must shock the modern 
student of periods. And yet he writes pleasantly, 
is informing, sometimes illuminating ; and above 
all he tries, in a jocular fashion, to do some- 
thing new. He is one of the first to attempt to 
popularize the study of narrative technique. 

It is a much easier and perhaps a more im- 
portant task to write of personalities than of 
technique in literature. No wonder, then, that 
most critics of literature have chosen the former 
for their subject. And yet, for a history of 
the changing varieties of literary types, form, 
with the technical methods which lead to it, is 
all important. It is the register of that which 
belongs to art and not to psychology in those 
changes, and alone can give an effective unity 
to the whole. A writer upon such a subject 
must keep form chiefly in view. But unfortu- 
nately it is only the artist and the critic who have 
a natural interest in technical methods. The 
casual reader is after the kernel, and seldom 
cares for the shell. Being unaware that content 
and form are interdependent, he shies from a 
discussion of the latter as from a needless analy- 
sis which makes an artistic complexity of what 
he thought to be a simple story. The feeling 
is n tural; and if it be well that readers of 
fiction should sometimes consider the art as well 
as the substance of their favorites, the way to 
critical appreciation should be made as attract- 
ive as possible. Mr. Ransome has felt the 


*A History or Srory-Tetume. By Arthur Ransome. 
Illustrated. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 








| eriticism of types of fiction, and his book is 


ions of stories for the British public, has written | * BOt unsuccessful attempt to provide one. 


Although there are many interesting theories 
and brilliant characterizations to be eredited to 
the author, much of its historical and critical 
material is not new; but it would be difficult to 
find a summary of the development of the art 
of fiction more likely to be read through and 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Ransome has not found his task an easy 
one. The paths of literary personality are 
seductive to the writer for non-professional 
audiences, and one ean see the author turning 
away again and again from subjects more pleas- 
ant than types and purposes in story-telling. 
His restraint is praiseworthy. It has enabled 
him to bend in a truly eritieal manner the lives, 
the tastes, the ideas, and the world of his 
authors towards an explanation of their art, 
and this is a service in which more scholarly 
critics have often failed because of their very 
single-mindedness. At the expense of thorough- 
ness, and occasionally of aceuracy, he has given 
a desirable breadth to his survey of fiction 
which more laborious students have often 
missed. The cost must not be overlooked. To 
classify all primitive narrative into the Warn- 
ing Example and the Embroidered Exploit is 
amusing, but ignores the animistic origin of 
much of our story-telling. Letters were by 
no means new in narrative when Richardson 
began, and it was less the letter form than the 
adoption of the plot of the novella for such 
material as Addison and Steele had been busy 
with which “helped him to be new himself.” 
If it is most interesting to connect Poe with 
Godwin, who also constructed his stories with a 
“ powerful interest ” always in view, it is none 
the less important that his close connection with 
the English and German romanticism of his 
own day should be shown. And one wonders 
whether it is safe, even in a book which counts 
by centuries, to stop with Flaubert, as the 
‘ultimate development of the Romantic move- 
ment without a change of name.” And yet 
these and other questions which arise as one 
reads are not serious except in so far as they 
make up a criticism which must necessarily be 
passed upon a book of this kind. No series of 
generalizations, however brilliant, and however 
sane, can be entirely satisfactory unless their 
substructure be broad and sound. In Mr. 
Ransome’s work there is little room for sub- 
structure ; one must too often take it upon trust. 
The powerful and complex influences of the 
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Orient, Rome, and Greece, recurring in many 
forms and in many centuries, but too little 
treated here; the stimulus from romantic Ger- 
many, not so inconsiderable as to be passed by 
without mention ; that perpetual cross-reference 
between the romancers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with whom our author chooses to deal, 
and the realists, whom he puts aside; the close 
and important relations borne by the obscure 
literature of an epoch to the masterpieces which 
have inspired this study,— an absence of due 
consideration of all these makes one hesitate 
again and again before accepting conclusions in 
themselves persuasive and doubtless correct. 
But there was no room, and the casual reader 
will not endure an exhumation of the grave- 
yards of the past! Exactly,—and here is the 
root of the whole matter. If Mr. Ransome 
had put more paper on his desk, more scholar- 
ship in his ink bottle, and more reading of dull 
and forgotten fiction in his head; if he had 
made a new contract with his publishers, and 
served notice upon the light-minded among his 
readers, he might have grasped that admirable 
opportunity to write a thorough survey of fiction 
which his methods and his good judgment seem 
to have given him. But he or any one might 
readily fail in so arduous a task, whereas he 
has certainly presented us with a moderately 
comprehensive, occasionally brilliant, and thor- 
oughly readable popularization of the technique 


of fiction. Henry SEmet Cansy. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


What Mr. Arnold Bennett calls “the inherent 
and appalling sadness of existence” is the real 
theme of his “Clayhanger,” which by accident only 
is a story of life in the Five Towns which readers 





*CLAYHANGER. By Arnold Bennett. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

HELEN with THE Hien Hanp. An Idyllic Diversion. 
By Arnold Bennett. New York: Gecrge H. Doran Co. 

Masters oF THE WHEaAtT-Lanps. By Harold Bindloss. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue Rerucer. The Strange ay Sy Nether Hall. By 
Captain Charles Gilson. New York: The Century Co. 

Tae Docror’s Lass. By Edward C. Booth. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Tue Greatest Wis 1x THE Wortp. By E. Temple 
Thurston. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

Tue Lost AmBassapor ; or, The Search for the Missing 
a. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown, 


Ar THE Vita Rosz. By A. E. W. Mason. New York: 
es Scribner’s Sons. 

Harmen Pots. By Maarten Maartens. New York: 
John Lane Co. 

Tae Lapy or rue Spur. By David Potter. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Buryixne Dayiicnt. By Jack London. New York: 
The Macmillan Ce. 





of “The Old Wives’ Tale” know so well. When 
we say that the new novel is quite the equal of the 
earlier one, possibly surpassing it in relentless real- 
ism and grim power, we say enough to indicate 
that it is a work of extraordinary importance. In 
the larger sense, it gives us an account of the social 
evolution of an English provincial community during 
the closing three decades of the nineteenth century ; 
in the narrower and more intensely vitalized sense, 
it is concerned with the fortunes of one Darius 
Clayhanger, printer and stationer, and of his son 
Edwin. There are other figures, sisters, an aunt, 
employees, friends, and acquaintances, but these 
two are dominant, and with these two alone, vividly 
and minutely realized, typically significant, we are 
chiefly occupied. The tragedy of the narrative is 
found in the crushing influence of the older genera- 
tion upon the younger; Edwin has impulses and 
aspirations which might have borne fruit in a more 
favorable environment, but he is just lacking in the 
strength of will needed to free him from the iron 
tyranny of prescription. The struggle is soon 
over — it is a struggle that hardly gets outside the 
arena of his own thoughts—and he settles down to 
plod in his father’s footsteps, take on the abhorred 
business, and forget that he has ever been tempted 
to revolt. This novel is, as we said of the earlier 
one, a tale of mean lives in mean surroundings, but 
the truth of its portrayal is so insistent that we 
are ready to acquiesce in the absence of most of 
the elements that go to make up ordinary romance. 
The author is so afraid of drifting into any sem- 
blance of sentimentality that he seems at times 
positively inhuman. His own hatred for Darius 
matches that of the son, and even the spectacle of 
the old man in his last stage of hopeless paresis can 
hardly wring from him a suggestion of tender sym- 
pathy. It is impossible to describe this book in 
honest terms that shall make it appear attractive, 
yet such is its power that we would not spare a 
single page; the very trivialities with which it 
mainly deals are touched with such genius that we 
find them interesting against our will, and we must 
admit that they are needed for the total effect of 
the composition. The book is open to one serious 
criticism. Hilda, the young woman whom Edwin 
loves, and who accepts him in one moment only to 
turn from him in the next, is not a real person in 
the present narrative. As some one says of her, 
“She’s nothing at all for about six months at a 
stretch, and then she has one minute of the grand 
style.” We learn why she is thus left a mystery 
when we read the appended note which promises a 
whole novel about her next year, and we have no 
doubt that we shall know her inmost nature when 
that novel shall be in our hands ; but it is certainly 
a defect of artistry thus deliberately to evade the 
full responsibilities of one work in order to keep 
sufficient material for another yet to be written. 
Her conduct, as we here get glimpses of it, has 
neither rhyme nor reason, while her appearance 
and her character are so inadequately portrayed 
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that Edwin’s infatuation is nowise accounted for. 
To the present reader of Edwin’s age, which means 
in the early fifties, the book has a special interest 
in which younger readers cannot share. Pursuant 
to his larger purpose, the author has filled his nar- 
rative with echoes from the past, which evoke in us 
all sorts of dim memories. The things that were 
doing in the outside world, and of which even the 
Five Towns got some sort of inkling — political 
happenings, currents of fresh thought, and the 
progress of civilization —are brought into personal 
relations with the Clayhanger prejudices, and thus 
we read from time to time of such matters as 
Colenso and the higher criticism, home rule, Glad- 
stone and Parnell, the Queen’s Jubilee, the obstinacy 
of Northampton in sending Bradlaugh to Parlia- 
ment, the “ prayer gauge” (here by a curious slip 
attributed to Thompson instead of Tyndall), “The 
Light of Asia,” and the early epidemics of influenza. 
All these historical matters are deftly made to serve 
their purpose in the author’s work of characteriza- 
tion, and at the same time to help to bring back a half- 
forgotten age. There are to be two more novels in 
the series — the story of Hilda, already spoken of, 
and a final volume dealing with the life of Edwin 
and Hilda after their long-delayed marriage. 

If we had not previously received proofs of Mr. 
Bennett’s versatility, we should wonder that the 
same pen should have produced “Clayhanger” 
and “Helen with the High Hand.” “In the Five 
Towns,” he says, “ human nature is reported to be 
so hard that you can break stones upon it.” This 
readers of “Clayhanger” will readily admit, but 
when he adds that “sometimes it softens, and then 
we have one of our rare idylls of which we are very 
proud,” the assertion needs the confirmation supplied 
by the light-hearted comedy of “Helen with the 
High Hand.” The young woman thus designated 
is the great-stepniece of James Ollerenshaw, a 
bachelor of sixty, and the miserly accumulator of 
miserable weekly shillings from the several hundred 
cottages which he owns. Owing to an ancient feud, 
he has not recognized Helen’s existence for the 
twenty-five years of her life, but one day that de 
signing young woman insinuates herself into his life 
to the extent of becoming his housekeeper without 
asking his permission. The shock is twofold, for 
she gives him surprisingly good things to eat, and 
worries the wits out of him by her reckless expendi- 
ture. She soon has him as wax in her hands, per- 
suades him, by alternate cajolery and the threat of 
going away, to purchase a mansion and live in it, 
and in the end he is prepared weakly to submit to 
her most irrational demands. His enlarged acquaint- 
ance with feminine nature inspires him to the auda- 
city of loving and winning a portly widow of the 
town (not without encouragement, it must be ad- 
mitted), and his evolution is complete. Meanwhile, 
Helen has a little love affair of her own, which her 
resourceful talent enables her to bring to the desired 
issue. It is capital fooling, humorously charming 
from start to finish, and we are glad to have it asa 





to Mr. Bennett’s gloomy large-scale depic- 
tions of the Five Towns. 

A modified version of the tale of Tristan and 
Isolde is given us in ** Masters of the Wheat-Lands,” 
by Mr. Harold Bindloss. An English wheat-farmer 
in the Canadian Northwest has for years been 
betrothed to a girl in England- She has been self- 
supporting as a singer, but the loss of her voice 
throws her upon the world, and the man realizes 
that the time has come for the fulfilment of his 
pledge. But he cannot very well leave his farm, 
and so he deputes a neighbor (who is going to Eng- 
land anyway) to bring the promised bride out to 
her new home. His choice of a messenger is ill- 
advised, for the man who undertakes the mission is 
a hero of the type frequently depicted by Mr. Bind- 
loss, and the man who sends him is a shiftless sort 
of person, weak of will, and coarsened by his life on 
the prairie. The young woman draws the inevitable 
comparison, and when she reaches her new home, 
finds that she and her former lover have grown hope- 
lessly away from one another. It is a long while 
before the claims of conscience and the call of duty 
are adjusted to the new state of affairs, but in the 
end Tristan (without Tristan’s treachery) prevails 
over the rather despicable King Marke, who, for his 
part, finds facile consolation in another quarter. 
The story thus offers something of a variant upon 
the author’s stereotyped plan of construction, al- 
though in the matters of description and characteri- 
zation it follows familiar lines. What finally wins 
the heroine is a Quixotic enterprise undertaken by 
the hero for the rescue of an old-time companion 
stranded in the wilds of Kamschatka. This adven- 
ture, brought to a successful issue, is given us with 
great detail, and, although interesting enough in it 
self, makes too great a gap in the continuity of the 
narrative. When the hero returns, affairs are 
brought to a swift conclusion. 

Captain Gilson’s story of “The Refugee” is s 
spirited romance of the Napoleonic period. The 
chief figure is a fascinating and villainous French- 
man who joins the ranks of the emigrés, finds shelter 
in an English country home, and makes love to the 
daughter of the house. But he is not fascinating 
enough to blind the object of his affections to his 
real character, and when he fails to win her by fair 
means, resorts to foul. Having become a turncoat 
and a spy in the pay of Napoleon, he plots to further 
the impending invasion, and incidentally to kidnap 
the girl. The story of his evil machinations and 
how they are foiled makes agreeable reading, and 
provides us with picturesque dompanions, notable 
among whom is the celebrated highwayman who 
gets mixed up in the plot, and whose audacious ex- 
ploits make us almost sorry for him when he is at 
last laid by the heels. 

Readers who found in Mr. Booth’s “The Post 
Girl” one of the most charming of last year’s novels 
will take similar pleasure in reading its successor, 
“The Doctor’s Lass.” The doctor is a country prac 
titioner in Yorkshire, and his life has been blighted 
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many years before by the flight of his betrothed 
with another man. He has broeded over it ever 
since, fallen into slovenly ways, and taken to drink. 
Now comes a letter from the deathbed of the woman 
who had wronged him, describing the miserable 
consequences of her action, and begging the doctor 
to look after her child, a girl of twelve or there- 
abouts. The responsibility is reluctantly assumed, 
and the child is sent for. But she looks like her 
mother, and the doctor cannot bear the sight. The 
bulk of the book tells how she insinuates herself 
into his affections, makes him mend his ways, and 
in the course of the proper number of years, aston- 
ishes him with the discovery that he is in love with 
her. There must, of course, be a set-back, and this 
is provided by her fancied attachment to a curate, 
which makes the doctor very miserable. Then her 
father turns up. a drunken criminal, and resorts to 
blackmail. This is too much for the curate, who 
loses no time in showing his colors, whereupon the 
girl discovers that it is her guardian whom she really 
loves after all. The story is rather excessively drawn 
out at times, and the agony a little more pro- 
tracted than it need be, but there are interest and 
vitality and wholesome charm in every chapter, and 
a style that is far out of the common. 

In its central situation, “The Greatest Wish in 
the World,” by Mr. E. Temple Thurston, is not 
unlike Mr. Booth’s appealing story. It is, of course, 
a very old situation, being that created when a girl, 
reared from early childhood by a man of middle 
age, so entwines herself in his affections as to create 
an almost tragic complication when the mating 
impulse possesses her, and he is threatened with the 
going out of the very light of his life. The artistic 
solution of this problem is probably to face the facts 
and let nature have her way, but if the novelist is 
sentimentally inclined he will follow the path of 
least resistance, as Mr. Booth does, and leave the 
girl in the protecting care of the man who is old 
enough to be her father. No such evasion is possible 
to Mr. Thurston, however, for the guardian of his 
heroine is a Catholic priest and there is nothing for 
it but that he should nerve himself for the inevitable 
bereavement. His Peggy is a very lovable creature, 
but her sailor-suitor seems to be quite worthy of her, 
and the misunderstanding which almost causes her 
to end her days in a convent is happily cleared up, 
with the connivance of Father O’Leary, just in time 
to save two young lives for earthly happiness. “The 
Greatest Wish in the World” is of course, that of 
having a child to cherish, and this is equally shared 
by Father O’Leary and his rather terrifying house- 
keeper, both of whom must suffer when Peggy 
takes her flight. The poignancy of the situation is 
softened for us as much as possible, and a sort of 
sunset glow — the radiance of bright memories — 
is made to play about their lives that are left desolate. 

story is very genuine and very human, but we 
do not quite like the affectation of familiarity with 
the reader in which the author so frequently in- 
dulges. There is much impertinent matter of this 











kind that must be described as padding, and had 
far better have been excised. 

The sort of story that Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
writes (at the rate of about two a year) may make no 
claim to serious critical consideration, but it cannot 
be denied that the author has acquired an admirable 
technique of the sort demanded by the novel of 
intrigue and mystery. He never lets the interest 
drag, he contrives dramatic situations in rapid suc- 
cession, and he keeps his secret well in hand until 
the time comes to let it out. “The Lost Ambas- 
sador ” offers a typical example of Mr. Oppenheim’s 
craftsmanship, and its easy man-of-the-world manner 
makes it entertaining reading. The hero discovers 
the heroine in the first chapter, constitutes himself 
her knight-errant, believes in her when appearances 
are most against her, and earns his final reward by 
the intelligence and devotion with which he ferrets 
out the mystery in which she has become entangled. 
It is all very neatly managed and to fairly exciting 
effect. 

Most detective stories plunge us into bewilder- 
ment and keep us there until the closing chapter, 
when we are vouchsafed a hurried and forced ex- 
planation that does not half explain. If it were worth 
while (which it usually isn’t), we should have to go 
through the whole story again to untie all of its knots 
with the help thus tardily furnished. Now Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason, who writes “At the Villa Rose,” 
claims our gratitude for the particularity with which 
he clears things up at the end, and his example de- 
serves imitation. Otherwise, the story is of fairly 
conventional pattern. The scene is at Aix-les-Bains, 
and the interest is in the murder of a rather vulgar 
middle-aged woman. Her companion (the heroine) 
is suspected, and the man whom we at first take for 


. the hero turns out to be the criminal. Then the 


story takes an unexpected turn, for the celebrated 
French detective who has unravelled the mystery 
finds that he has also won the love of the young 
woman whose name he has cleared. 

Although Dutch types of character have provided 
the leading figures in the later novels of “Maarten 
Maartens,” they have been given something like a 
cosmopolitan setting, and been shaped by the in- 
fluences of the larger world. In “Harmen Pols,” 
however, the author recurs to his earlier task, and 
draws his inspiration wholly from his native air. 
He has indeed, in local visualization and narrow con- 
centration of purpose, given us a more intimate pic- 
ture of Dutch life—the racy and circumscribed life 
of the Dutch peasant— than is to be found in any 
of the book’s predecessors. It is avery small plot that 
he cultivates, but the cultivation is in the highest 
degree intensive. He has set himself to describe 
the spiritual tragedy of three lives—the peasant- 
proprietor, weighted with a morbid sense of im- 
agined guilt, his wife, faithful in act but faithless in 
thought because self-convicted of the sin of cher- 
ishing an earlier love, and their son, for whom a 
spiritual crisis is prepared just as he is reaching 
manhood. A claim, long ignored but strictly legal, 
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is made upon the family farm, and the household is 
threatened with ruin. The boy tries to set matters 
to rights, and uncovers a complication of old in- 
iquities that threatens the very citadel of his soul. 
This test is the making of his character, and the 
redeeming ministries of pity and love achieve his 
rescue. The reality of the book fairly grips the 
reader, and the harsh outlines of the grim narrative 
are softened by tender and imaginative touches. 
The power of the story is no less marked than its 
fidelity to fact, and it is, as far as the chief figures 
are concerned, a triumph of artistic characterization. 

“The Lady of the Spur,” by Mr. David Potter, 
is a story of love and excitement, with the adven- 
turous sort of hero and the pert sort of heroine that 
can always be counted on to provide entertainment. 
It offers a slight departure from the conventional 
type in the setting provided for it, which plunges 
us neither into the thick of modern life nor into the 
romantic atmosphere of the far distant past. The 
period is something less than a hundred years ago, 
when the name of Andrew Jackson was one to 
conjure with, and the scene is in the pine barrens 
of New Jersey. One Tom Bell, an escaped high- 
wayman under sentence of death, returns to this 
place after some years of absence, trusting that he 
is so changed as to be safe from recognition. He 
comes to bring news of the death of one Henry 
Morvan, who has been his chum on the Missouri. 
But when he arrives, he is impelled to pass himself 
off as Morvan, whereby he takes possession of valu- 
able estates, and takes up the life of a country 
gentleman. His new life is beset by many perils, 
because his unexpected appearance frustrates the 
hopes of the rightful heirs, and a gang of masked 
night-riders seeks to scare him away. He keeps up 
the imposture for the sake of a fair cousin with 
whom he falls in love, and balks the schemes of 
various villains at much personal danger. Finally, 
he makes a full confession, but the haughty heroine 
has capitulated, and then it turns out that he had 
never really been a highwayman, but a scapegoat, 
and that President Jackson has long since signed a 
full pardon for him. Thus is he ingeniously ex- 
tricated from what seems an impossible situation, 
and we may henceforth approve of him without 
the stirrings of conscience that have troubled us 
heretofore. The story is an exceptionally good one 
of its rather trifling but undoubtedly entertaining 
kind. 

His real name is Elam Harnish, but they call 
him “ Burning Daylight,” a fact ostensibly ac- 
counted for by a rather pointless anecdote, but better 
explained by the natural revolt of sensible men 
against such a legal appellation as belongs to him. 
His habitat is Alaska, where he is a superman, ex- 
celling all his fellows in feats of strength and daring, 
in recklessness at the gaming-table, and in general 
deviltry. Mr. Jack London, who has fashioned him 
for our delectation, evidently likes him, and glories 
in his varied brutalities, which is not surprising when 
we think of certain of the author’s earlier essays in 





portraiture. “Daylight” has a “ hunch ” that makes 
him one of the first discoverers of the Klondike, and 
carries him through speculative operations whereby 
he “cleans up” some ten millions in a couple of 
years. Then he betakes himself to New York, where 
a group of high financiers successfully “ play him 
for a sucker,” and transfer the ten millions to their 
own pockets. Being a superman, he then forces 
them to disgorge at the pistol’s point, and carries his 
ten millions back to the Pacific coast. Settling in 
San Francisco, he plunges into the financial game 
himself (having profited by experience), and his ten 
millions soon grow to thirty in consequence of a 
series of unscrupulous enterprises, which reveal him 
as the most desperate cut-throat of the gang. But 
one day he discovers that his muscles are growing 
flabby, and that he has been drinking too much for 
his health. At the same time he discovers unex- 
pected charms in his private stenographer, and pur- 
sues her with his customary violence. But to his 
surprise she will have none of his millions, persuad- 
ing him that the game is not worth the cost, and that 
what he really needs is to cultivate the simple life. 
Whereupon he “chucks” the whole game, throws 
his fortune into the scrap-heap, and retires to a 
modest ranch to earn a living by the sweat of his 
brow. The young woman, seeing what havoc her 
influence has wrought, can do no less than go with 
him, yielding to the man what she had obstinately 
refused to the millionaire. His regeneration is 
worked out with less of the usual bathos than might 
have been expected, and is a thoroughgoing perform- 
ance. The whole story is deliciously and glaringly 
absurd, and done in the crudest of colors, but it has 
the merits of swift action and forcible expression, 
and is, on the whole, rather better work than the 
author has been giving us of late. He preaches a 
gospel that is wholesome (barring its socialistic 
vagaries) and much needed in our frenzied com- 
mercial age. Witt1am Morton Payye. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


It is well to use some emphasis in 
of mediums speaking of the “Studies in Spirit 
“gem ism” by Dr. Amy E. Tanner, who 
has had the active codperation of Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall in preparing her papers for publication. As 
scientific survey of an elusive group of phenomena 
popularly misconceived, and by the prestige of 
“psychic researchers” distorted to support an alien 
construction, the present book ( Appleton) becomes a 
serious plea for the rights of both logic and psy- 
chology. Toward any very special subject, the public 
can assume but a casual attitude, and must perforce 
judge by general appearances and draw distinctions 
loosely. To such, psychology and “psychic re 
search” seem much alike; and the former has at 
times been looked upon as a dull evasion of the 
latter. Their very different manner of conducting 
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their affairs is too commonly overlooked. Hence the 
need of emphasis to make an impression. Further- 
more, a sensational eagerness for the marvellous and 
the obscure inclines to all that makes for the reality 
of telepathy, and for the evidential value of Mrs. 
Piper’s sittings, and for the superphysical origin of 
Paladino’s table levitations. The public listens only 
when a dramatic collapse makes a clatter that finds 
a response in shouting headlines. Mrs. Piper cannot 
bedramatically exposed; she must be rendered trans- 
parent to a reflective insight. Yet that difference 
does not obscure the important point in common: 
that the interpretation of such phenomena as revela- 
tions of unknown forces is just superstition, pure and 
simple, only not very pure and not very simple. 
For a stirring arraignment of this modern revival of 
outworn attitudes, Dr. Hail’s masterly introduction 
should be read. How far it will serve as an antidote 
seems uncertain; but it prepares the way for Miss 
Tanner’s findings of the facts in the case, as they ap- 
peared in six well-arranged sittings. The record is 
inevitably detailed, and to some the reading will be 
tedious. But it is all necessary to the analysis, as 
well as to show the hollowness of Mrs. Piper’s (or 
her protagonists’) pretences, and the amateurish 
irrelevance of the telepathic and similar “eviden- 
tial” hypotheses. Suffice it to say that Mrs. Piper 
and her spirit controls fell into obvious traps, and 
made just such good guesses and such bad ones as 
were natural for her natural assumptions, assisted 
by a skilful “fishing” for clues and a practised 
handling of the landing-net. The psychological side 
of the story is the more interesting: on the part of 
the sitters, much favorable prejudice, more prepos- 
session and exaggeration, and a system of apologetics 
that creates prodigious coincidences of incidental 
trifles ; on the medium’s side, a trance-state that finds 
explanation as a variant of secondary personality, 
suggestive in the mode of its absorbing its mental 
stimulus and its suppressed reactions to the situa- 
tions. The trance-personality, Dr. Hall regards as 
sufficiently near of kin to the responsible Mrs. Piper 
toenable her to prepare a very illuminating account 
of the doings of her silent partner. Yet on the whole 
there is no great excitement in these four hundred 
pages ; though the presentation of the evidence does 
not lag, and the summing up and charge to the public 
jury are most ably delivered. It is a book worth 
a large and serious attention. Its point of view 
should be absorbed, and the significance of the case 
appreciated. Those with predilections for flying to 
forces that we know not of, owe it a careful hearing. 
Such a volume is indeed needed, and the investiga- 
tions that make it strong and sound, while not in 
themselves over-fruitful, will in the end make possible 
an attitude of wholesome interest in the true signi- 
ficance of even the vagaries of the mental life. For 
this service, Miss Tanner and Dr. Hall deserve and 
will receive much credit. They must also be pre- 
pared to learn something about their motives and 
conduct and intelligence that their conscious selves 
have not as yet revealed to them. 














A new sheaf of those sprightly essays 
Essays. jocund wherewith Dr. Samuel McChord 

Crothers periodically entertains and 
not seldom instructs “ Atlantic” readers, is just at 
hand. “Among Friends” (Houghton) takes its 
name from the opening paper, which treats, among 
other things, of that good understanding and good 
humor which make possible the exhilarating give 
and take of good conversation. “The Anglo- 
American School of Polite Unlearning ” is a whimsi- 
cal account of a supposed institution for the cure of 
international prejudice. “The Hundred Worst 
Books ” and “The Convention of Books” will tickle 
the erudite and those whose days are passed in 
libraries. “In Praise of Politicians” has a good 
word to say even for the opportunist in statecraft, 
and it offers for our acceptance the useful word 
“ politicaster” (after the analogy of “ poetaster ”’) 
to denote the less admirable follower of the noble 
calling of politics, as distinguished from the politi- 
cian who will be known after his death as a states- 
man. “Missionary Life in Persia, with Some 
Remarks on Liking One’s Job” cannot be character- 
ized in two lines ; but it finely advocates the sports- 
manlike and cheery attitude toward the task in 
hand. “The Colonel in the Theological Seminary,” 
“The Romance of Ethics,” and “The Merry 
Devil of Education ” indicate merely by their titles 
that happy conceits and amusing freaks of fancy, 
together with a sufficiency of more serious matter, 
are to be found in the chapters which they head. 
While the book abounds in its author’s customary 
felicities of style and happy turns of thought, it 
seems to betray here and there a suggestion of the 
influence of Mr. Chesterton. It is difficult to escape 
the Chestertonic infection even if one has never read 
him. He is in the air. But we are assured that 
Dr. Crothers both reads and admires his British 
contemporary essayist. The following fragment 
from “ Among Friends” inevitably reminds one of 
the staccato style so familiar to us from across the 
water: “Find out what Natural Law is about to 
make everybody do, and do it before they know 
what it is. That is success. Success consists, not 
in doing what you want to do and doing it well ; it 
is doing what you have to do and being quick about 
it.” With the style, something of its originator’s 
superabundance of thoughts and subter-abundance 
of thought may possibly be discovered ; yet we would 
not positively affirm this. It is a tendency, how- 
ever, to be guarded against. 


on Mr. Albert Gehring, in his interesting 
and mystery and valuable book on “The Basis 
of Musie. of Musical Pleasure” (Putnam), 
treats his subject mainly from the inductive and 
external side. He states that there is as yet no 
such thing as a genuine explanation of the pleasure 
inherently belonging to music, although we have 
many indications of the varied sources from which 
that pleasure springs. He discusses the power of 
tone, the significance of musical form, the halo of 
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associative fascinations by which music is encircled, 
the effectiveness of music in its power to symbolize 
in many ways the light or serious experiences of 
men, and the remarkable parallelisms which exist 
between the intellectual and emotional life of the 
race on the one side and the structure and develop- 
ment of music on the other. To this last section 
of his subject he gives his best and most decided 
attention ; and it is certainly worthy of the promi- 
nence in which he pats it. In fact, it contains 
within itself the possibility of an organic summation 
of all the other sources, and the placing of them in 
such relation as will make plain their comparative 
value and importance. Mr. Gehring is everywhere 
& suggestive and interesting writer, but he makes 
no pretense to be complete or systematic, and in 
the end is altogether too modest about the results 
attained. Thus he says: “Here we must conclude 
our research. It is better to make a frank confession 
of ignorance, than to indulge in empty guesses and 
untenable hypotheses. Let us hope that the problem 
is not essentially incapable of explanation, and that 
a day may arrive which shall witness a solution of 
the puzzling mysteries.” It may perhaps be said 
that this day has already arrived. The mystery of 
music is neither more nor less than the mystery of 
any art. The secret of architecture is just as far to 
seek as that of music, and, indeed, the two have much 
in common. The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
may very well be likened to a Gothic cathedral, and 
the import of one is similar to the import of the 
other. Music, being the last of the arts to mature, 
is also the last to find its theory and explanation. 
Mr. Gehring’s book is a hopeful sign. We think 
he will come to have a better opinion of opera 
than he seems at present to hold, and will entirely 
recognize that the world of emotion, complex and 
intricate, finds a consummate expression in the world 
of sound, cognately complex and intricate, and that 
the resultant music takes an equal place with the 
other arts in its revelation of the best and highest 
in the experiences of mankind. The book deserves 
the attention of all lovers and students of music. 


Having published his impressions 
an undeveloped and opinions of various other foreign 


Impressions of 


commonwealth, 


countries, Mr. John Foster Fraser 
now adds Australia to the list. “Australia: The 
Making of a Nation” (Cassell) gives a picture 
of the country as the author saw it in his visit of a 
year ago. A vast territory with but four million 
inhabitants, and those largely congregated in a few 


chief cities; rather over-supplied with labor laws, | 
and constrained to heed the mandates of the labor | 


unions ; provided with government-owned railroads, 
and needing for the development of her vast re- 
sources many more miles of railroad than she is likely 
to get for a long time to come, this young and hope- 
ful commonwealth is revealed in the pages of Mr. 
Fraser’s book as a paradise not without its jungles — 
a land unquestionably delightful to the curious and 
observant visitor, but suffering from a variety of 








ills known and unknown elsewhere. If the climate 
were different, if legislation could be modified, if it 
were not for the rabbit pest, and so on with a gen- 
erous provision of ifs, Australia would be the ideal 
of what a country ought to be. Pending the reali- 
zation of these conditions, most of us are content to 
visit this over-grown and under-populated island in 
the pages of such generously communicative travel- 
lers and writers as Mr. Fraser. On an early page he 
assigns to Australia, in his largeness of heart and 
with a familiar disregard of syntax, an area “as 
big, or bigger, than all Europe,”—thus crediting the 
island with an excess of some eight hundred thou- 
sand square miles. Fifty-six excellent illustrations 
from photographs help the stranger to form correct 
conceptions of this land of splendid realities and 
still more splendid possibilities. 

The note-book  npretentious and briefly told are 
ran ciayehoo! « A Lawyer's Recollections ” (Little, 
Massachusetts. Brown, & Co.), by Mr. George A. 
Torrey, who began the practice of his profession 
almost half a century ago in Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, and continued it later in Boston, becoming 
general counsel of the Fitchburg Railroad and trying 
cases in all but three of the counties in the State. 
His anecdotes of the bench and bar, from his own 
long and varied experience with courts and lawyers, 
are entertaining, and they bring into occasional 
near view such men of note as Judge Hoar, Senator 
Hoar, Mr. Richard Olney, and others. Even more 
interesting, for the average reader, are Mr. Torrey’s 
reminiscences of his school and college days. He 
entered Harvard in 1855, under the benignant ad- 
ministration of President Walker and in the palmy 
days of Professors Felton, Peirce, Child, Cook, 
Lovering, and Bowen, all of whom he recalls by 
nickname. In his expressed conviction that the stu- 
dents of his time received a training such as is now 
no longer to be had, he but adopts the inevitable 
belief of all college men, that alma mater was in 
the full flush of her ripened charms during the four 
years they were in college, and that she has been 
falling off ever since. On an early page of his book 
the author assigns to his own church in Fitchburg 
the time-honored story of the very short preacher 
and the very high pulpit above which he managed, 
by standing on tip-toe, to show the top of his head as 
he piped forth his text, “It is I, be not afraid.” 
How many other old-time churches claim to be the 
scene of this incident, we shall probably never know. 


The feminine side Mr. Edgeumbe Staley has recently 
of Venetian life added another volume to his series 
under the Doges. of studies in Italian history, the sub- 
ject this time being “The Dogaressas of Venice” 
(Scribner). That the consorts of the doges must 
have exerted a real influence on Venetian policies 
and development is evident, though in rare cases 
only does this appear on the surface of the political 
current. The dogaressas had many responsibilities 
and prescribed duties, though these were chiefly of 
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a social character : “the patronage and direction of 
charities of all kinds— whether eleemosynary or 
educational, the maintenance of the Ducal hospitali- 
ties, the reception of ambassadors, the claims of the 
family, and the encouragement of arts and crafts.” 
But these are activities that the annalist too often 
fails to record, and hence the story of the dogaressas 
is neither intensely interesting nor very instructive; 
too often the account is limited to a name, a date or 
two, and a pedigree. Nevertheless, there is much 
in Mr. Staley’s book that his readers will enjoy: 
pictures of Venetian life, both public and private; 
descriptions of odd customs and quaint ceremonial, 
of pageants, processions, athletic tournaments, and 
gorgeous funerals; of household arts, particularly 
those of the boudoir. All this may be regarded as 
padding, but it is padding of a very pleasant sort. 
The work is, indeed, more a study of feminine life 
in Venice than a history of the ducal consorts; it 
is as social history that it will prove most valuable. 
It is written in the author’s easy, almost exuberant 
style, and is provided with a number of valuable 
illustrations. 


v Dr. R. M. Lawrence has produced a 
pan * useful compilation of old and mod- 
and medicine. ern usages, practices, and opinions, 
centering about the curing of physical ills by using 
the imagination which the mind naturally develops. 
He calls it “ Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quack- 
ery” (Houghton Mifflin Co.). What in primitive 
situations was the natural belief in the efficiency of 
procedures based on accredited systems of ideas, 
becomes in more illuminated periods the survival 
of quackery preying upon credulity. The large 
share of such quackery persisting to or revived 
in our own time and clime gives the necessary 
experience to make the older practices of one nature 
and kinship.. Dr. Lawrence brings together a most 
varied collection, many of them from unusual 
sources, of the diverse methods of appeal to the 
faith in the desired cure, from amulets to blue-glass 
and magic formule. It makes a curiously assorted 
string of beads, yet really united by the common 
thread of a mental influence acting upon a favorably 
disposed imagination; and it leads to reflection 
upon the enduring traits of human nature, one of 
which was briefly commented upon by Puck, another 
by P. T. Barnum, and yet another by Lincoln. The 
degree of human folly, the human appetite for folly, 
and the futility of folly as a permanent prescription 
for all men on all occasions, all find pertinence in 
the long historical range of citations brought to- 
gether by this student of the by-ways of medicine 
and psychology. § 
sew Dr. George M. Gould, whose thought- 
* Religio ful and thought-generating studies 
yeu.” are by no means confined to the 
subject of eye-strain, has brought together a number 

his essays on religious subjects in a volume en- 
titled “The Infinite Presence” (Moffat, Yard & Co.). 
The title is taken from the first chapter, which is 





reprinted from “ The Atlantic Monthly ” of six years 
ago; the other essays were also, with one exception, 
prepared originally for other purposes than book pub- 
lication. Taken together, they present, in an at- 
tractive and sufficiently systematic form, the deeper 
beliefs and higher ideals of a scholarly and reflective 
mind. Far from professing the skepticism or the 
agnosticism of the typical physician, Dr. Gould 
acknowledges a very positive belief, which, as we 
understand it, has a certain pantheistic tinge. The 
Infinite Presence is defined as “the living synthesis 
of all these characteristics of which we as partial 
incarnations present only facets.” The limitations 
and “the failures, His mistakes or ours,” of Dr. 
Gould’s non-omnipotent deity are frankly acknowl- 
edged, although elsewhere in the book the terms 
“omnipotence ” and “ infinite of power” occur, but 
rather vaguely. The author makes the stellar uni- 
verse to be of limitless extent, whatever modern 
astronomy may have to say to the contrary. In spite 
of an occasional apparent or real self-contradiction, 
some repetition, and perhaps a little insufficiency of 
clearness and conciseness, the book is both worthy of 
a careful reading and is written in a style to insure it. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 

The crop of Baedekers revised for 1910 is now made 
to include “ Belgium and Holland” (fifteenth edition), 
“ Paris and Its Environs” (seventeenth edition), and 
« Berlin and Its Environs” (fourth edition). All are 
supplied with increased numbers of maps and plans. 
These books are imported by the Messrs. Scribner. 

The Justin Winsor historical prize essay for 1908, now 
published by the American Historical Association, is 
by Dr. Clarence Edwin Carter, who takes for his subject 
“Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774.” 
It is based upon much material heretofore unused, and 
constitutes a solid contribution to American scholarship 
in the historical field. 

The Cambridge University Press (Putnam) has 
completed its edition of “The Complete Works of 
George Gascoigne,” edited by Professor John W. Cun- 
liffe, by the publication of the second volume. This 
volume of six hundred pages includes “ The Glasse of 
Government,” “The Princely Pleasures of Kenelworth 
Castle,” “The Steele Glas,” and many other pieces in 
prose and verse. 

Mrs. Neltje Blanchan’s “ The American Flower Gar- 
den” (Doubleday, Page & Co. ), originally published in 
a sumptuous limited edition, is now reprinted in cheaper 
form, containing considerably fewer, though still a 
generous number of illustrations in color and half-tone. 
Mrs. Blanchan’s book stands alone in its field, and the 
first edition was at once too small and too expensive to 
satisfy the popular demand. ' 

Professor Paul Shorey’s college text of the Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, first published twelve years ago, has 
come into a new edition, the preparation of which has 
been shared by Professor Gordon J. Laing. The changes 
consist chiefly of added references to the recent litera- 
ture of the subject, and a slight curtailment of the 
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parallel passages quoted im the notes, the array remain- 
ing almost as amazing as before in its range and the 
skill with which it is marshalled. Messrs. Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co. are still the publishers of this extraordin- 
arily well-edited text. 

“A Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied 
Subjects” is the title of a unique bibliography which 
has just been prepared through the codperation of more 
than twenty teachers in Harvard University. Each 
instructor has contributed a list of the more noteworthy 
books in his special field, and in almost every case has 
added a brief criticism or analysis. Although the vol- 
ume is designed primarily for those engaged in social 
service, the general reader should find in it a useful 
guide to the best contemporary studies of social condi- 
tions and problems. 

‘The Lure of the Antique” (Century Co.) is the 
attractive title of the latest book about old furniture. 
Some form of the antique allures almost everybody 
nowadays, and it is for these omnipresent amateur col- 
lectors that Mr. Walter A. Dyer has planned his 
treatise, which covers Colonial furniture, china, mirrors, 
candle-sticks, silver, pewter and glass ware, copper 
utensils, and clocks. Mr. Dyer urges the advantages 
of the Colonial period for American collectors, and of 
specialization in one field rather than dabbling in many 
and consequently accumulating a hodge-podge which 
is likely to include plenty of “fakes.” How to dis- 
tinguish the false from the real is a matter to which 
he gives much attention. Another puzzling question 
for the inexperienced buyer is the financial one: how 
much to pay for the article you covet; what is a real 
bargain and what a fair price. Mr. Dyer finds a rather 
novel way of helping to solve this problem. His book is 
richly illustrated from photographs of typical antiques, 
and each one is given its approximate money-value. 
In the treatment of each subdivision of the subject the 
arrangement is chronological, with emphasis on the 
work of noted makers. 

Some time ago, Mrs. Bertha Feiring Tapper edited 
for the “ Musician’s Library” of the Messrs. Ditson a 
volume of the “ Larger Piano Compositions ” of Edvard 
Grieg. She now gives us a companion volume of Grieg’s 
« Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions,” for which Mr. 
Samuel Swift has supplied a biographical aud descrip- 
tive introduction. The editor is herself a Norwegian, 
and consequently brings to her work of selection both 
understanding and sympathy. Eighteen opus numbers 
are represented, most of them by several pieces. Thus 
we have the gems of the ten books of “ Lyrical Pieces,” 
the “ Peer Gynt” numbers, many of the songs tran- 
scribed, and other exquisite selections. A sheaf of less 
pretentious musical publications from the same house 
includes “Favorite Sacred Songs for High Voice”; 
“ The Trill in the Works of Beethoven,” by Mr. Isidor 
Philipp; Mr. Fr. X. Sechmid’s “ Requiem Mass in F 
Minor,” edited by Mr. Eduardo Marzo; a “Communion 
Service in A,” by Mr. Bruce Steane; J. F. Burgmiiller’s 
«“ Twenty-five Easy and Progressive Studies,” edited by 
Mr. Karl Benker; Louis Kéhler’s “Little School of 
Velocity without Octaves,” edited by Mr. Frederic E. 
Farrar; two books (Nos. 1-10) of Brahms’s “ Hun- 
garian Dances,” arranged for four hands; Fritz Spind- 
ler’s “ May-Bells,” edited by Mr. Karl Benker; Anton 
Krause’s “Three Instructive Sonatas for the Piano,” 
also edited by Mr. Benker; and a new edition, entirely 
re-written, of “The Art of Singing,” by Mr. William 
Shakespeare. 





NOTES. 


A new series —the seventh —of Mr. Paul Elmer 
More’s “Shelburne Essays” is announced by Messrs. 
Putnam. 

A book of special interest to librarians is “ The Paper 
of Lending Library Books” by Mr. Cedric Chivers, just 
announced by the Baker & Taylor Co. 

A new book by Lord Rosebery, dealing with “Lord 
Chatham: His Early Life and Connections,” will be 
published this month by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

« The Philosophy of Plato and its Relation to Modern 
Life” is announced by Mr. B. W. Huebsch in his series 
of handbooks to the lecture courses of Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs. 

The first English version of Bjérnson’s comedy, “A 
Lesson in Marriage” or “The Newlyweds,” will be 
published this month by Brandu’s of New York. The 
translator is Miss Grace Isabel Colbron. 

Mr. William Howe Downes, art editor of the Boston 
“ Transcript,” is preparing the authorized biography of 
the late Winslow Homer, and would be glad to hear 
from any persons possessing any of Homer’s letters. 

Only a week before her death, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was arranging with the Houghton Mifflin Co. for 
the publication this year of a volume of “ Later Poems.” 
Whether or not the book will now appear, we are not 
informed. 

Mr. Robert Hichens’s next long novel will be published 
in the fall of 1911 by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
who were Mr. Hichens’s first publishers in America, and 
who brought out “The Garden of Allah,” his greatest 
success. The new novel will be entitled « Dolores.” 

« Arts and Decoration” is the title of a new monthly 
magazine to be devoted to art in relation to home- 
making. The periodical is issued by Adam Budge, 
Incorporated, of which Mr. Walter A. Johnson is presi- 
dent. The first issue of “ Arts and Decoration” appears 
this month. 

The Harris Lectures for the current academic year 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, will be given 
from March 23 to March 28, 1911, by Professor 
Francis B. Gummere of Haverford College. The sub- 
ject of the series, which will be published later in book 
form, is “ The Progress of Poetry.” 

The new book by Professor G. Maspero, which the 
Appletons will soon publish, is entitled “ Egypt: Ancient 
Sites and Modern Scenes.” The volume is said to con- 
tain a collection of charming word pictures of Egypt, 
in which history and archeology blend with the scenes 
of to-day, and the past is linked to the present. 

The books and autographs of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, including unpublished letters and manuscripts 
from the Brownings, Swinburne, Aldrich, Bayard 
Taylor, Walt Whitman, Eugene Field, and others, will 
be sold at auction shortly by the Anderson Company of 
New York. The library of the late S. L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) will also be sold by the same company. 

Some members of the bibliographical staff of “The 
Publishers’ Weekly” office have been at work during 
the past summer on a classified directory of Private 
Libraries in the United States. Material for this prom- 
ising compilation has been gathered from many sources, 
and it is planned to arrange it in three alphabets. The 
first will be by names of collectors, with addresses and 
some mention of the collector’s specialty ; the second 
will be geographical, by states and cities; the third, 
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topical index, showing under each subject the names of 
all who have similar tastes. The little volume will 
probably not be ready before the end of the year, so 
that names of collectors not yet represented may be in- 
eluded if sent in during the present month. 

Under the title of “The Great Illusion: A Study of 
the Relation of Military Power to Economic Ad- 
vantage,” Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will soon issue 
a considerably amplified edition of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
notable pamphlet “ Europe’s Optical Illusion,” which is 
regarded in Europe as the most notable contribution to 
a burning question that has appeared for many years. 

“ English for Italians” is the title of a forthcoming 
book by Miss Edith Waller which teachers in Italian 
neighborhoods and social workers should find of consider- 
able usefulness. The William R. Jenkins Co., who will 
issue this book, also announce a French-English and 
English-French Dictionary, by Professor A. S. Collot 
of the University of Oxford, and “ Forms for Analysis 
and Parsing” by Mr. A. E. Sharp. 

The Abbey Company, of Chicago, announce that they 
have acquired from Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. all rights 
in “The Abbey Classics.” They will add to the series 
Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound,” with a critical introduction 
by Mr. Walter Taylor Field. The Abbey Company 
also announce “ A German Christmas Eve,” the Christ- 
mas episode from Heinrich Seidel’s “ Leberecht 
Hiihnchen,” translated by Miss Jane Hutchins White. 

The Lloyd Memorial Library, at Winnetka, IIl., which 
was begun by the late Mrs. Henry Demarest Lloyd in 
memory of her husband, has been finished by her sons 
John and Henry D., and is now presented to the town 
as a memorial of both parents. About twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars has been spent on the handsome building, 
which, in accord with one of Mrs. Lloyd’s provisions, has 
the novel feature of a combined club-room and smoking- 
room in the basement. 

Dr. Perey Louis Kaye has prepared for The Century 
Co. a volume of “ Readings in Civil Government ” to 
be used in schools as a companion to Mr. S. E. Forman’s 
admirable “ Advanced Civics.” The readings are not 
for the most part documentary, but rather extracts 
from the writings of eminent publicists, all the way 
from Hamilton to Governor Woodrow Wilson. The 
selection is judicious and highly informing, and we could 
hardly imagine a book better fitted to supplement the 
ordinary text-book of this subject. 

“The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil 
John Rhodes, 1853-1902” is the title of the authorita- 
tive biography of the great builder of South Africa which 
is only about to appear —eight years after Rhodes’s 
death. The book is written by Sir Lewis Mitchell, of 
the Executive Council of Cape Colony, a trustee and 
executor of Rhodes’s will and formerly his private sec- 
retary. It is a comprehensive work in two large 
volumes, and will be published about the middle of 
November by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley. 

During the past summer arrangements have been 
completed by which the Cambridge University Press 
assumes the British agency for the books and journals 
issued by the University of Chicago Press. The under- 
standing is that the Cambridge Press shall have ex- 
elusive right to the sale of these publications throughout 
the British Empire (including Egypt) in the eastern 
hemisphere. The connection thus formed between the 
newest of the great universities with one of the oldest, 
should be a matter for congratulation in both countries. 








List OF NEW Books. 





[The following list, containing 276 titles, includes books 
received by THE Dra since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Digressions of V: Written for his Own Fun and 
That of his Friends. By Elihu Vedder. Illustrated 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 521 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $6. net. 

William Sharp (Fiona Macleod): A Memoir. Com- 
piled by Elizabeth A. Sharp. [Ilustrated, large 
8vo, 343 pages. Duffield & Co. $3.75 net. 

Grover Cleveland: A Record of Friendship. By Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. Illustrated. 8vo, 270 pages. 
Century Co. $1.80 net. 

Under Five Reigns. By Lady Dorothy Nevill; edited 
by her son. Illustrated, large 8vo, 349 pages. John 
Lane Co. $5. net. 

George Romney. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. Ilus- 
trated in photogravure, ete., large 8vo, 419 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. net. 

Peter the Cruel: The Life of the Notorious Don Pedro 
of Castile. By Edward Storer. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 353 pages. John Lane Co. 
$4. net. 

The Herkomers. By Sir Hubert Von Herkomer. Illus- 

trated, large 8vo, 263 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Love Affairs of Lord Byron. By Francis Gribble. 
Illustrated in photogravure, large 8vo, 380 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

The Dauphines of France. By Frank Hamel. Illus- 
trated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 413 pages. 
James Pott & Co. $4. net. 

Kings’ Favorites. By Francis Bickley. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 309 pages. John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 

Madame de Montespan and Louis XIV. By H. Noel 
Williams. With photogravure frontispiece, large 
8vo, 384 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Through Five Administrations: Reminiscences of 
Colonel William H. Crook. Edited by Marguerite 
Spalding Gerry. Illustrated, 8vo, 280 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.80 net. 

The Life of Charies Sumner. By Walter G. Shotwell. 
With portrait, 8vo, 733 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

Ups and Downs of a Wandering Life. By Walter Sey- 
mour. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, 308 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. 

Jeanne d’Arc: The Maid of France. By Mary Rogers 
Bangs. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 351 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Ulrich Von Hutten, “Knight of the Order of Poets.” 
By David Starr Jordan. 12mo, 42 pages. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 60 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 

Medizval italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII. By 
Professor Pasquale Villari. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 392 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

The Servian People: Their Past Glory and their Des- 
tiny. By Prince and Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelf- 
anovich. In 2 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. net. 

The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy: 
An Historical Essay on the Boundaries between 
Legislation and Adjudication in England. By 
Charles Howard Mcliwain. Large 8vo, 408 pages. 
Yale University Press. $2.50 net. 

Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution. By 
Charles F. Warwick. Illustrated, 8vo, 481 pages. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $2.50 net. 

The History of England from the Accession of Edward 
VL. to the Death of Elizabeth (1547-1603). By A. F. 
Pollard, M. A. With maps, large 8vo, 524 pages. 
“Political History of England.”” Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $2. net. 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul, By 
T. G. Tucker. Illustrated, large 8vo, 4523 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By William 

Stearns Davis. 8vo, 340 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
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A History of the War of Secession, 1861-1865. By Ros- 
siter Johnson. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged; 
8vo, 573 pages. Wessels & Bissell Co. $2. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


imaginary Interviews. By W. D. Howells. Illustrated, 
8vo, 359 pages. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Study. By Arthur Ran- 
some. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, 237 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50 net. 

At the New Theatre and Others: The American Stage, 
Its Problems and Performances, 1908-1910. By Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton. 12mo, 359 pages. Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50 net. 

Our House and the People in it. By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. 12mo, 373 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Attitudes and Avowals, with Some Retrospective Re- 
views. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, 350 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Olid People. By Harriet E. Paine; with introduction 
by Alice Brown. 12mo, 256 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.25 net. 

English Tragicomedy: Its Origin and History. By 
Frank Humphrey Ristine, Ph. D. Large 8vo, 247 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Asso- 
ciation. Collected by A. C. Bradley. 8vo, 196 
pages. Oxford University Press. 

Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, 
Goethe. By George Santayana. $8vo, 
Cambridge: Harvard University. 

Six Essays on Johnson. By Walter Raleigh. 8vo, 176 
pages. Oxford University Press. 

The Hidden Signatures of Francesco Colonna and 
Francis Bacon: A Comparison of their Methods. By 
William Stone Booth. Illustrated, large 8vo, 67 
pages. Boston: W. A. Butterfield. Paper. 


Dante, and 
215 pages. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

On Life and Letters. By Anatole France; translated 
by A. W. Evans. Limited edition; large 8vo, 318 
pages. John Lane Co. $2. 

Centenary Edition of the Works of Charies Dickens. 
First volumes: The Pickwick Papers, in 2 volumes; 
Sketches by Boz, in 2 volumes; Oliver Twist; Amer- 
ican Notes and Pictures from Italy. With the 
original illustrations, 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Per volume, $1 net. 

Essays from “The Guardian.” By Walter Pater. New 

hbrary edition; 8vo, 149 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Silence of Amor, and Where the Forest Murmurs. 
By “Fiona Macleod” (William Sharp). Uniform 
edition, Volume VI.; with photogravure frontispiece, 
12mo, 414 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes.. By Thomas Hardy. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece. Pocket edition; i6mo, 454 
pages. Harper & Brothers. Cloth, $1.25; leather, 
$1.25 net. 

The Glasse of Government, The Princely Pleasures of 
Kenelworth Castle, and Other Poems and Prose 
Works. By George Gascoigne; edited by John W. 
Cunliffe, M. A. With portrait, large 8vo, 598 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

World's Classics. New volumes: Wives and Daughters, 
by Elizabeth C. Gaskell; Letters from High Alti- 
tudes, by Lord Dufferin. Each 16mo. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

The New Inferno. By Stephen Phillips. 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Anathema: A Tragedy in Seven Scenes. By Leonid 

Andreyev; translated by Herman Bernstein. 12mo, 
211 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Husband, and The Forbidden Guests: Two Plays. 
By John Corbin. 12mo, 271 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Earth Cry, and Other Poems. By Theodosia Gar- 
rison. 16mo, 158 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

Cords of the Zither. By Clinton Scollard. 8vo, 48 
pages. New York; George William Browning. $1.25. 

Judith: A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Martin Schiitze. 
12mo, 306 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 


12mo, 150 





Herbs and Applies. By Helen Hay Whitney. Ilus- 
trated, 8vo, 65 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 
Poems. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 12mo, 140 

pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Voices from Erin, and Other Poems. By Denis A. 
McCarthy. New edition; with portrait, 12mo, 132 
pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. net. 

Lavender and Other Verse. By Edward Robeson Tay- 
lor. 12mo, 129 pages. Paul Elder & Co. $2. net. 
The Tragedy of Nan, and Other Plays. By John Mase- 
field. 12mo, 114 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 
Dante: A Dramatic Poem. By Héloise Durant Rose, 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 244 pages. Mitchell Ken- 

nerley. $2. net. 

Short Plays from Dickens, for the Use of Amateur 
and School Dramatic Societies. Edited by Horace 
B. Browne, M. A. Illustrated, 12mo, 197 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Driftwood, and Other Poems. By Florence E. De 
Cerkey. 12mo, 121 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50, 

The Breaking of Bonds: A Drama of the Social Un- 
rest. By Arthur Davison Ficke. 12mo, 79 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1. net, 

A Little Patch of Biue, and Other Poems. By Gazelle 
Stevens Sharp. 12mo, 144 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

Songs and Sonnets. By Webster Ford. 16mo, 90 pages. 
Chicago: Rooks’ Press. 

The Lorelei, and Other Poems with Prose Settings. 
By Henry Brownfield Scott. Illustrated in color, 
etc., 12mo, 114 pages. Werner Co. 


FICTION. 

The Sword in the Mountains. By Alice MacGowan. 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, 453 pages. G. P. Put- 

Tales of Men and Ghosts. By Edith Wharton. 12mo, 
438 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Siege of the Seven Suitors. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Illustrated, 12mo, 401 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.20 net. 

The Empty House, and Other Stories. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. I[lustrated, 12mo, 326 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 

Princess Flower Hat: A Comedy from the Perplexity 
Book of Barbara the Commuter’s Wife. By Mabel 

Wright. With photogravure frontispiece, 
12mo, 283 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Unforeseen. By Mary Stuart Cutting. Illustrated, 
12mo, 273 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Alongshore: Where Man and the Sea Face One An- 
other. By Stephen A. Reynolds. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 325 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.20 net. 

The Spirit Trail. By Kate and Virgil D. Boyles. 
Illustrated in color, 8vo, 416 pages. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Blue Arch. By Alice Duer Miller. 12mo, 334 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

Phoebe and Ernest. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. Ilus- 
trated, 12mo, 353 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
The Prodigal Pro Tem. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 331 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 

$1.50. 

White Roses. By Katherine Holland Brown. [Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 333 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.20 net. 
Red Pepper Burns. By Grace 8S. Richmond. [Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 229 pages. Doubleday, Page 

& Co. $1.20 net. 

The Paternoster Ruby. 
Illustrated in color, 8vo, 374 pages. 
& Co. $1.35 net. 

The Path of Honor: 


By Charles Edmonds Walk. 
A. C. McClurg 


A Tale of the War in the Bocage. 
By Burton E. Stevenson. Illustrated, 12mo, 312 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Son of the Wind. By Lucia Chamberlain. Illustrated, 
12mo, 412 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Out of Drowning Valley. By S. Carleton Jones. 12mo, 


315 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Scourge. By Warrington Dawson. 12mo, 38 
pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Hidden Water. By Dane Coolidge. [Illustrated in 


color, 8vo, 488 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mark Enderly: Engineer. By Robert Fulkerson Hoff- 
man. Illustrated in color, 373 pages. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50. 
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The Annals of Anne. By Kate Trimble Sharber. Illus- 
rtated, 12mo, 278 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
The Road to Providence. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 275 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The End of Dreams. By Wood Levette Wilson. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 348 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Fiying Mercury. By Eleanor M. Ingram. [Illus- 
trated in color, 8vo, 195 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.50. 

The Bird in the Box. By Mary Mears. 12mo, 376 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. 

The Handicap: A Novel of Pioneer Days. By Robert 
E. Knowles. 12mo, 385 pages. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.20 net. 

Sonny’s Father. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 240 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 

The Unstrung Bow: A Story of Conquest. By David 
O. Batchelor, 12mo, 286 pages. Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.20 net. 

The Rose Colored World. By Ethel Mary Brodie. 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, 279 pages. New York: 
Metropolitan Press. $1.25 net. 

Hilda of the Hippodrome. By Dorothy Charlotte Paine. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 282 pages. Reilly & 
Britton Co. $1. net. 

What Dreams May Come: A Study in Failure. By 
Florence Nevill; with preface by T. K. Cheyne. 
12mo, 54 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Plupy, ““‘The Real Boy.” By Henry A. Shute. Ilus- 
trated, 12mo, 362 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

The Confession of a Rebellious Wife. Anonymous. 
16mo, 64 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 

The Great White North: The Story of Polar Explora- 
tion from the Earliest Time to the Discovery of the 
Pole. By Helen S. Wright. Illustrated, 8vo, 489 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Highroads of the Alps: A Motoring Guide to One 
Hundred Mountain Passes. By Charles L. Freeston. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 380 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3. net. 

The Basutos: The Mountains and their Country. By 
Sir Godfrey Lagden. In 2 volumes, illustrated, large 
8vo. D. Appleton & Co. $6. net. 

A Vagabond in the Caucasus, with Some Notes of his 
Experiences among the Russians. By Stephen Gra- 
ham. Illustrated, large 8vo, 308 pages. John Lane 
Co. $4. net. 

Up Hill and Down Dale In Ancient Etruria. By Fred- 
erick Seymour. Illustrated, large 8vo, 320 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. $3. net. 

In the Footprints of Heine. By Henry James Forman. 
ae 8vo, 256 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2. net. 

The Dolomites. By S. H. Hamer. Illustrated in color, 
large 8vo, 304 pages. John Lane Co. $3. net. 

A Shepherd’s Life: Impressions of the South Wilt- 
shire Downs. By W. H. Hudson. [Illustrated in 
color, etc., large 8vo, 361 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Spaniard at Home. By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 321 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

A Cruise of the U. S. Practice Ship “‘S. P. Chase.”” By 
Walter Wyman, M. D. Illustrated, 8vo, 227 pages. 
Grafton Press. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Great Masters of Landscape Painting. By Emile 
Michel. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 4to, 432 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $7.50 net. 

The International Studio: An Illustrated Magazine of 
Fine and Applied Art, Volume Forty-One. [Illus- 
trated in color, etc., quarto, 336 pages. John Lane 
Co. $3. net. 

Artistic Homes. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. Illus- 
ee large 8vo, 148 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

. net, 

Our Lady in Art. By Mrs. Henry Jenny. Illustrated 
in photogravure, etc., 16mo, 204 pages. ‘“‘Little 
Books on Art.” A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 


(Continued on next page) 








IDYLLS OF GREECE 3i'c0sy'maa's1.09 
Second Series. An Exquisite Gift Book 


DesMOND FitzGERALpD. 156 5th Ave., New York 


Theological Books sovcur ant soLb 


Catalogues Free Largest Stock in America 


Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., N. Y. 














SECOND HAND 





N AUTHOR, who desires to extend a small, 
individual, but reasonably successful pub- 
lishing enterprise, seeks an associate with capital, 
which need not be paid in the lump sum, but 
only as the actual expenses of the business accrue. 
Address, AUTHOR, P. O. Box 393, BABYLON, N.Y. 





SPECIALIST IN 
Railroad, Canal, and Financial Literature 


Large stock of books and pamphlets on these subjects. 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty St., New York 








° Containing 23 Portraits 
A Portrait Catalogue [Pisin Ai verse 
FREE ON REQUEST 
This CATALOGUE contains a full list of titles to date. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., NEW YORK 




















STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 
Philadelphia. 


L. C. Bowamez, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut 8t., 


sost carefully graded. Pi itd ($1 0) Composition 
most . Pa ~ ($1.0): 
: requirements for admission to college. Iv. 
(35c.): handbook of Pr ciation for advanced ; concise and com- 
prehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, with a view to introduction. 








Mr. Joseph Fort Newton’s New and Important Study 
of Lincoln and his law-partner, W.H. Herndon. 


“LINCOLN & HERNDON” 


Photogravures and Half-Tones. 
$3.00 (Postpaid $3.18) 
An essential book for all Lincoln collectors and 
one in which for the first time is included the 
Herndon and Theodore Parker correspondence. 
A foreword is by Frank B. Sanborn. 


**THE TORCH SERIES’’ 


Old London Town, by Henry Watterson. 
Isaiah as a Nature Lover, by F. J. Lazell. 
Henry Thoreau, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Abraham Lincoln, by J. F. Newton. 
The Literature of Childhood, by W. M. Reedy. 


Each volume 60c (postpaid 65c) or sold in sets at $3.00 net. 


THE TORCH PRESS, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


or from A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brnurenam, Exe. 


New and Second-hand Books 


Comparative Religion and Mysticism 


Catalogues free on application. 


JOHN M. WATKINS 


21 Cecil Court Charing Crosse Rd. LONDON, W. C. 


























Are You Interested in Books? 


If so, send us a card stating what subject you are inter- 
ested in and we will forward catalogues of both new and 
second-hand books on those lines. r stock is enormous 
and our prices will please you. 


W. HEFFER SONS, Ltd. Booksellers Cambridge, Eng. 


Just published catalogue No. 67. English literature from Chau- 
certo the present time. 112 pages. New Books at Bargain Prices. 


























CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd. 


Ancient and Modern Book Sellers 
23 New Oxford Street, London 
We issue regularly catalogues of Rare and Important items, 
finely bound and standard books, Au phs and 
Drawings. and are always p to ve names of col- 
lectors and others who would like to have copies forwarded 
gratis and post free. 
Lists of Special Wants Receive Prompt Attention 


Autograph Letters Bought 


Sus ey Soe ene oe oe Letters and Docu- 
ments of Famous People. Don't to write me or send a 
list of what you have, before selling your collection. 


Lincoln, R. L. Stevenson, Thackeray, Poe, Mark Twain, Oscar Wilde, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Eugene Field, and Kipling particularly wanted. 





1 East 45th Street P.F. Madigan New York, N.Y. 








Qid and Rare Books 


Catalogues mailed to any 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















NEW BOOK CATALOGS 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
Also out-of-print Literature relating to 


AMERICA, TRAVELS, Etc. 
FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


OLD BOOK, PAMPHLET, PRINT & MSS. DEALERS 
920 WALNUT STREET 
S. N. RHOADS, Propr. PHILADELPHIA 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 


Art’s Enigma. By Frederick Jameson. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 225 pages. John Lane Co. $2. net. 

Handicrafts in the Home. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. 
Large 8vo, 228 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $2. net. 


RELIGION. 
Religion and Miracle. By George A. Gordon. 
283 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.30 net. 
Egypt and israel: An Inquiry into the Influence of 
the More Ancient People upon Hebrew History and 
the Jewish Religion. By Willis Brewer. [Iilus- 
trated, 8vo, 548 pages. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch 
Press. $2. net. 
The Diary of a Modernist. By William Scott Palmer. 
12mo, 318 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.40 net. 
Life Transfigured. By Lilian Whiting. Illustrated, 
12mo, 314 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25 net. 
Soul and Circumstance. By Stephen Barrien Stanton. 
12mo, 300 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

History of Old Testament Criticism. By Archibald 
Duff, D. D. Illustrated, 16mo, 201 pages. “A His- 
tory of the Sciences.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cts. net. 

The Religion of the Dawn. By Charles E. St. John. 
16mo, 78 pages. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 60 cts. net. 


12mo, 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Dogmatism and Evolution: Studies in Modern Philoso- 
phy. By Theodore and Grace Andrus De Laguna. 
8vo, 259 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

Proceedings of the Aristoteilan Society: The Papers 
Read before the Society during the Thirty-First 
Session, 1909-1910. 8vo, 300 pages. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


Suh 1 Dh 





P a By Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Theodore Ribot, Pierre Janet, Joseph Jastrow, and 
others. 12mo, 141 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.20 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Interest of America in International Conditions. 
By A. T. Mahan, LL.D. 12mo, 212 pages. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Corporation Finance. By Edward Sherwood Meade, 
Ph. D. 12mo, 468 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $2. net. 

The Governance of Empire. By P. A. Silburn, D. 8. 0. 
Large 8vo, 346 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3. net. 

The Folly of Buliding Temples of Peace with Untem- 
pered Mortar. By John Bigelow. Large 8vo, 110 
pages. B. W. Huebsch. 

American Railway Problems in the Light of European 
Experience. By Carl C. Vrooman. 12mo, 376 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 

The Frankpledge System. By William Alfred Morris, 
Ph. D. 8vo, 194 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

The Cost of Our National Government: A Study in 
Political Pathology. By Henry Jones Ford. 12mo, 
147 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Socialism and Success: Some Uninvited Messages. By 
W. J. Ghent. 12mo, 252 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1. net. 

The Cal! of the Nation: A Plea for Taking Politics 
out of Politics. By David Starr Jordan. 12mo, 9 
pages. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
$1. net. 

HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

The Holy Land. By Robert Hichens; illustrated in 
color, etc., by Julius Guérin. Large 8vo, 302 pages. 
Century Co. $6. net. 

The Rhinegold and The Valkyrie. By Richard Wagner; 
illustrated in color, etc., by Arthur Rackham. Large 
8vo, 160 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $6. net. 

The Romance of Tristram and Iseult. Translated from 
the French of Joseph Bédier by Florence Simmonds; 
illustrated in color by Maurice Lalau. Large v0, 
218 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 net. 

Romantic Days In Old Boston: The Story of the City 
and of Its People during the Nineteenth Century. 
By Mary Caroline Crawford. Illustrated, large 8v°, 

411 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $2.50 net. 
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Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated in 
color, etc., by W. Heath Robinson. Large 8vo, 391 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.50 net. 

Colonial Holidays: A Collection of Contemporary Ac- 
counts of Holiday Celebrations in Colonial Times. 
Ilustrated and illuminated by Walter Tittle. Large 
8vo, 73 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Second Post: A Companion to “The Gentlest Art.” 
By E. V. Lucas. 16mo, 262 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Song of the Stone Wall. By Helen Keller. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 80 pages. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Highways and Byways of the Rocky Mountains. By 
Clifton Johnson. Illustrated by the author; 8vo, 279 
pages. “American Highways and Byways.” Mac- 
millan Co. $2. net. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese, with Lyric Interludes. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With photogravure 
portrait, 16mo, 76 pages. Paul Elder & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Book of Friendship. With introduction by Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Illustrated in photogravu.., etc., 
16mo, 331 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain; 
illustrated by Worth Brehm. Large 8vo, 316 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

The Book of the Christ Child. By Eleanor Hammond 
Broadus. Illustrated, 8vo, 157 pages. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75 net. 

The Optimist’s Good Night. Compiled by Florence Ho- 
bart Perin. l16mo, 368 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Good-Luck Book: Extracts from Famous Ameri- 
can, English, German, and Scandinavian Poets. 
Edited by Ole Bang. i6mo, 64 pages. New York: 
Brandu’s. $1. 

The Golden Heart. By Ralph Henry Barbour. [Iilus- 
trated in color, 8vo, 219 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2. 

Tama. By Onoto Watanna. Illustrated in color, 8vo, 
244 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.60 net. 

My Grandmother’s Garden, and An Orchard Ancestral. 
By Mary Matthews Bray. 16mo, 93 pages. Richard 
G. Badger. $1. net. 

Frontier Ballads. By Joseph Mills Hanson. [Illus- 
trated in color, etc., 8vo, 92 pages. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1. net. 

Darius Green and his Flying-Machine. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. New edition; illustrated by Wallace Gold- 
smith, 16mo, 54 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 
cts. net. 

The Complete Cynic: Bunches of Wisdom Culled from 
the Calendars of Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford, and Addison Mizner. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 51 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 75 cts. 

Platters and Pipkins. By Mary H. Krout. Illustrated, 
l6mo, 209 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Little Book of Friendship. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, by Wallace and Frances Rice. With frontis- 
= in color, 16mo, 62 pages. Reilly & Britton Co. 

cts. 

A German Christmas Eve. By Heinrich Seidel; trans- 
lated by Jane Hutchins White. 16mo, 22 pages. 
Chicago: Abbey Co. 50 cts. 

Brass Tacks: Capsule Optimism. By Col. Wm. C. 
Hunter. With portrait, 16mo, 114 pages. Reilly & 
Britton Co. 50 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 

Great American Universities. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 525 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Reading References for English History. By Henry 
Lewin Cannon, Ph. D. 8vo, 559 pages. Ginn & 
Co. $2.50. 

Plant Anatomy, and Handbook of Micro-Technic. By 
William Chase Stevens. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged; illustrated, large 8vo, 379 pages. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. $2. net. 

Scenes from Eighteenth Century Comedies. Edited by 
A. Barter. 12mo, 330 pages. “English Literature 
for Schools.” G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

Horace: Odes and Epics. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Paul Shorey. New edition; 12mo, 514 
pages. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


(Continued on next page) 





F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


° Lady experienced in trans- 
French Translations lating from French will do 


work at reasonable terms. Answer F 35, Tue Diat. 























AUTHORS — Let us manufacture your books. 


We set up, electrotype, print, 
bind, etc. Complete facilities. 


LINO TYPE-CASTING CO. 


257 William Street NEW YORK 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addres 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








Book Labels and Heraldic Paintings 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN BOOK LABELS WHICH 
HAVE CHARACTER WITHIN THEMSELVES. 
COATS -OF-ARMS PAINTED IN THEIR 
TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING. 


Penn De Barthe, 929 Chestnut St., Philadetphia, Pa. 


Authors’ MSS. Revised and Sold 


Under the direct supervision of one of America’s successful 
authors. ~~. under the written endorsement of leading 
publishers. Private editions published. Charges moderate. No 
advance fee. Mail your MSS. to-day. 

LITERARY BUREAU 
810 Stephen Girard Building 














PHILADELPHIA 





WRITERS—ARTISTS. We sell Stories, Jokes, 


=—_——_—__——————__——————. Poems, Illustrations, 

Designs, and all other Publishable Material on Commission. 
We know who pays best prices, and can save you time and money 
F in the disposal of your productions. 
CASH RETURNS, explaining our 
system, sent on request. Mention your 

line when writing. 
THE BURELL SYNDICATE, 

R. 795, No. 118 E. 28th Street, New York 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUCHE HANCOGK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 


Mi AKE| SHORT STORIES oar 


Send for Free Booklet. Tells How 
ae - UNITED PRESS COLLEGE OF 


AUTHORSHIP, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 
By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Autograph Letters 


PURCHASED BY 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 4 E. 39th St., New York 











THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe 
The Study of Idylls of the King The Study of Romola 
Single copies, 50 cents 
Send for full list and price for schools, classes and clubs to 
H. A. Davipson, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Midnight Su 


MARTHA BUCKINGHAM WOOD’S entertaining book about 
the mysterious but giorious land of the midnight sun entitled: ‘‘A Trip 
to the Land of the Midnight San’’ is out. A wealth of Ibsen 
and Bjornson anecdotes, quaint Norwegian legend, romantic splendor, 
and thrilling adventures. A.C. McCLURG, Chicago, or the publishers. 

Write for Illustrated Circular 


BRANDU’S, 767-769 Lexington Avenue, New York 















































Palaestra, 


to learn Latin to 
SPEAK; for class 
and self instruc- 
tion; some 25 nos.; 
No. 8 out; price 4 
$2.00; no samples. 3 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 


Readings in Civil Government. By Percy Lewis Kaye, 
P 12mo, 535 pages. Century Co. 

Written English: A Guide to the Rules of Composi- 
tion. By John Erskine, Ph. D., and Helen Erskine, 
M. A. 16mo, 70 pages. Century Co. 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By William 
Henry Hudson. 12mo, 432 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Industrial and Commercial Geography for Use in 
Schools. By Charles Morris. 12mo, 332 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Systematic Moral Education, with Daily Lessons in 
Ethics. By John King Clark. 12mo, 225 pages. A. 
8S. Barnes Co. 

Lippincott’s Primer. By Homer P. Lewis. [Illustrated 
in tint, etc., 12mo, 128 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Les Trois Mousquetaires. By Alexandre Dumas; edited, 
with notes, by I. H. B. Spiers. With portrait, 16mo, 
188 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Tennyson: Fifty Poems, 1830-1864. 

Lobban, M. A. 16mo, 299 pages. 

Sons. 75 cts. net. 

Nature Study by Grades: A Textbook for Higher 
Grammar Grades. By Horace H. Cummings. 12mo, 
274 pages. American Book Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Princess: A Medley. By Alfred Lord Tennyson; 
edited by Henry Allsopp. 12mo, 116 pages. Oxford 
University Press. 


Edited by J. H. 
G. P. Putnam's 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adventures in Home-Making. By Robert and Eliza- 
beth Shackleton. Illustrated, 12mo, 350 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.75 net. 

Our Inland Seas: Their Shipping and Commerce for 
Three Centuries. By James Cooke Milis. Ilus- 
trated, 8vo, 380 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

Magicians’ Tricks: How They Are Done. By Henry 
Hatton and Adrian Plate; with contributions by 
Felician Trewey, Karl Germain, and others. Ilus- 
trated, 8vo, 344 pages. Century Co. $1.60 net. 

Insects and Disease. By Rennie W. Doane, A. B. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 227 pages. ‘‘American Nature Se- 
ries.”" Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Science of Human Life: The World’s Postponed 
Problem. By W. R. Dunham, M. D. 12mo, 189 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. net. 

The Automobile: Its Selection, Use, and Care. By 
Robert Sloss. 16mo, 194 pages. Mitcheil Kennerley. 
$1.25 net. 

Mother and Daughter: A Book of Ideals for Girls. By 
Mrs. Burton Chance. 16mo, 289 pages. Century Co. 
$1. net. 

Story Telling: 
Edna Lyman. 
Co. 70 cts. net. 

History of Chemistry. By Sir Edward Thorpe. ITlus- 
trated, 16mo, 202 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
75 cts. net. 

Psychic Science Series. By Edward B. Warman, A. M. 
New volumes: Hindu Philosophy; Clairvoyance; 
Spiritism; Suggestion. Each 16mo. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

Confid : Talks with a Young Girl Concerning Her- 


What to Tell and How to Tell It. By 
16mo, 229 pages. A. C. McClurg & 








(Comeille’s Le Cid 


i 


Edited by JAMES D. BRUNER, Ph.D. , 


President of Chowan College. 

“ An unusually good piece of work, and a model of 
the edition classique such as France itself could not 
¢ surpass.” — Prof. J. E. Sprncarn. 

“With his edition of the Cid. Prof. Bruner sets a new 
standard in the preparation of classical French texts for 
, school and college use, in that he makes it his first duty 
@ to present the work as a piece of literature to be under- 
¢ stood and appreciated by the student as such. ... A 
§ valuable contribution to our literature on the drama.” 
— Modern Language Notes. 


AMERICAN BOOK COM 


POPP LLL LD AL 











PANY 








self. By Edith B. Lowry, M. D. 16mo, 94 pages. 
Forbes & Co. 50 cts. 

The First Principles of Heredity. By S. Herbert. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 199 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 
Genealogy of the Mercer-Garnett Family of Essex 
County, Virginia. By James Mercer Garnett. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 63 pages. Richmond, Va.: Whittel & 

Shepperson. Paper. 














Catalogue of Americana 
Sent Free on Application 


Lexington Book Shop New York iy 
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: UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
We have all been O orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
n e location in the publishing center of the country en- 
. wanting so long ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
; very large stock. Our prices will be found to be the 
? lowest for all parts of the United States. 
x Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
. BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
. 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
's 
er RARE CHOICE AMERICANA FOR SALE 
0, Write us for any rare books needed. Catalogues free, 
AMERICUS BOOK COMPANY, AMERICUS, GEORGIA | 
n; 
rd 
j 
» BOY AVIATORS 
: Six stirring up-to-date titles for 
wide-awake boys, 
is Price 50 cents per volume, post-paid. 
1s- Send for Volume I to-day. Free catalogue 
et. of books for Boys and Giris sent anywhere, 
J HURST & CO., 395 Broadway, New York 
y 
= | |GOLDEN POEMS 
SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 
~ Edited by WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
ned . XTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), N 
1 Eaitor “Poems of the Civil War,” “ Laurel Crowned 851-8653 SIXTH AVE. (Cor ith St.), NEW YORK 
Verse,” etc.; author ‘* Everyday Life of Lincoln,” ete. ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
By : luding 
ley. GOLDEN POEMS contains more of everyone’s favor- Including Inc 
ites than any other collection at a popular price, and FRENCH M EDICAL 
By has besides the very best of the many fine poems that SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
Co. have been written in the last few years. ees | _ I ene HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
Other collections may contain more poems of one REI ait 
a pat one a ciel oust BOOKS ya 
. EMS (by Britis erican authors 
us- has 550 selections from 300 writers, covering the whole Soot 5 facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
~4 of English literature. , Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 
GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume for the thou- 
. M. sands of families who love poetry. It is meant for 
a those who cannot afford all the collected works of their 
favorite poets —it offers the poems they like best, ail 
Jer- in one volume. 
S. The selections in GOLDEN POEMS are classified ini ” 
’ 
ee selections in — ¢ THE KERAMIC GALLERY, containing several hun 
according to their subjects: By the Fireside ; Nature’s dred ill . f ° A ehel 
ilus- Voice’s; Dreams and Fancies; Friendship and Sym- . ustrations of rare, ae ae 
et. pathy; Love; Liberty and Patriotism ; Battle Echoes ; samples of Pottery and Porcelain from the 
rus om | amg and Sorrow ; The Better Life; Seat- earliest times to the beginning of the Nine- 
al & GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, attractively teenth Century, with Historical Notices and 
Printed and beautifully bound, makes an especially Descriptions by William Chaffers. Second 
wail cpproprinte gift. Edition Revised and Edited by H. M. Cundall. 
In two styles binding, ornamental cloth, and Crown, 8vo, 468 pages. A valuable book for 
na flexible leather. Sent on receipt of price, collectors. 
1.50 
_ : PUBLISHERS’ PRICE! $12.50 NET 95 5 
Oo ECIAL PRICE ..... ° 
> 
BROWNE S BOOKSTORE T H R HUNTTING C0 BOOKSELLERS 
= 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO HER. fi. » Springfield, Mass. 
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HOLIDAY ISSUES 
S°THE DIAL 19/0 


The two annual Holiday Numbers of Tue D1At will be 
issued December 1 and December 15. The Fall output 
of Holiday and Juvenile books will be fully and com- 
petently covered in these two special issues, and in reading 
as well as advertising pages they will constitute a notable 
exhibit of the season’s offering of books for Christmas. 


A large extra edition will be distributed, and altogether 
these two issues will be 





Unsurpassed for Holiday Book Advertising 


As “the leading American journal of literary criticism,” 
Tue DIAL reaches a constituency of bookbuyers not 
available through any other periodical. With a circulation 
covering every section of the country, its influence on the 
bookbuying public of the immense Middle West is espec- 
ially important, and it is an advertising medium not to be 
overlooked by the publisher of worthy books. 


Advertisers are especially urged to send their orders and 
copy early,— for their own interests, no less than for ours. 


ADVERTISING RATES SENT ON REQUEST 











THE DIAL COMPANY, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


% Etched Portraits of CHRISTMAS BOOK BARGAINS 
Famous Americans 
By JACQUES REICH 


17 subjects from authentic sources. 
$20.00 to $50.00. 





RHEAD—History of the Fan 
(Pub. $25.00 net) $15.00 


STOKER— Henry Irving’s Reminiscences 
($7.50 net) 2.98 


OrtTo—Mpythological Japan 


. (5.00 net) 2.75 
Etched Portraits of Det Lunco—Women of oo a 
Famous Authors ($2.25 net). 


Muther’s History of Modern Painting 
4 vols. (25.00 net) 12.50 


Chambers’ Cyclo. of English Literature 
3 vols. half Russia (20.00) 7.50 


Hundreds of other good values 


THE McDEVITT-WILSON BARGAIN BOOK SHOP 


30 Church Street, New York City 


10 subjects. $6.00 to $25.00 each. 
Ideal for the Home or School Library 


Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
Send for descriptive Price List. 
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DE Interest to Librarians 
The books advertised and reviewed in this 
magazine can be purchased from us at 
advantageous prices by 


public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers— a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLuRG & Co. 


CHICAGO 


ROWNE'S 
OOKSTORE 


The Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Blva, Chicago 
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OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD IN TEN MONTHS 


Automobile Troubles and H to Remedy Them. _ Aepematio Dyiving Sell Tensia, Automobile Mot and 
Mechaniom. Ignition, T. Timing and Valve om. Meter Montes Construction end Gperstion. ABC of the 


Motorcycle. Machines: Construction and Flexible leather and cloth bindings. round corners 
red edges. UP- O DATE. LATEST EDITIONS. List, $1.50 Leather; $1.00Cloth. BOOKS THAT SHOW YOU. 


Order from your jobber. 
THE CHARLES C. THOMPSON CO., Publishers 545-549 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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NON-FICTION 


LEADING AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE. Edited 
by Davip Starr Jorpan. Biographs of 17 leading 
scientists, no longer living, by leading scientists of 
to-day. With portraits * Net $1.75 


LEADING AMERICAN NOVELISTS. By Jouwn 
Erskine. Critical biographies of Charles Brockden 
Brown, Cooper, Simms, Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Bret Harte * Net 1.75 


LEADING AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. By W. M. 
Payne. An historical survey of the minor American 
essayists, and extended treatment of Irving, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Curtis. 


THE TOLL OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. By D. M. 
Epwarps. Illustrated. An outline of the whole 
Battle of the North, full of human interest....* Net 2 50 


IN AND OUT OF FLORENCE. By Max VeRNon. 
Profusely illustrated. ** Perhaps the most satisfy- 
ing book about a European City.” — Chicago 
Tribune 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS. By Mary 
and C. W. Besse. A charming account of travel 
in Venezuela and British Guiana. Profusely illus- 


INSECTS AND DISEASE. By R. W. Doanzs, Assistant 
Professor of Entomology in Stanford University. 
Illustrated. (American Nature Series) * Net 1.50 


THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET, AND 
PARK. By B. E. Fernow. “ The author may well 
claim to be the father of forestry in the United 
States. Furnishes information such as the owner 
of trees may need."’— Scientific American *Net 2.00 


HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GARDENS, By 
Hevcen R. Avtspee. (American Nature Series.) 
Illustrated. “The best recent book for modest 
Co ccenceucsses cenbwnncccescecess ..* Net 1.60 


THE LOVE OF BOOKS AND READING. By Oscar 
Kvuuns. “Lucky will be the student who comes 
upon it in his formative years.”—The Dial....* Net 1.2% 


THE THEORY OF THE THEATRE. By C.ayron 
Hamiuton. “ Presents coherently a more substan- 
tial body of ideas on the subject than perhaps is 
elsewhere accessible.”"— Bookman 


JUDITH. By Martin Scuiirze. A Poetic Drama..* Net 1.25 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED LIFE. By Guorce 

Cary Eceueston. “The most charming and useful 

of his many books.”—Hartford Courant. With 
*Net 2.75 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. By Cuar.es D. Hazen. Post- 


LITERATURE DURING THE LIFETIME 
OF SHAKESPEARE. By Feux E. ScHELLING. 
With full bibliography 


TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE. By Locan G. 
MoPuerson, author of “ Railroad Freight Rates in 
Relation to the Industry and Commerce of the 
PTT: cncnenndhheehunsimenebietonts .. * Net 1.50 


THE ELIZABETHAN PEOPLE. By H.T. Srernenson. 
Illustrated y 


DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE. By J. Anruur 
Txaomson. With full bibliography. “ The gist of 
Fe BONE ccccccccccccccccseccces *Net 1.50 

CHAPTERS OF OPERA. By Hewry E. Krensre. 
This famous critic here writes of the earliest opera 
in New York, the greater century of the Metropol- 
itan and Hammerstein's seasons. With 70 illustra- 


* Add 8% to “ net” prices for carriage. 
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FICTION 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE. Dawn—Morning—Youth—Re- 
volt. By Romain Rottanp. Translated from the 
French by Gilbert Cannan. “One of the most 
remarkable novels France has ever published.” 
—George Moore. “The noblest work of fiction of 
the twentieth century.” — Edmund Gosse. *Net $1.50 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOR. By Wi11am De 
Morean, author of “ Joseph Vance,”’ etc. 
artistic triumph.’’— Boston Transcript. 
as @ romance quite as much as ‘Joseph Vance’ 
does among realistic novels.”"— Chicago Record- 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. By Wiiu1aM De 
Morean. “ De Morgan at his very best, and how 
much better that is than the work of any other 
novelist of the past thirty years,”"— Independent... 1.75 


PHOEBE AND ERNEST. By Inez Haynes Gui- 
MoRE. With some thirty illustrations by R. F. 
Schabelitz. A complete chronicle of a delightful 
thoroughly American boy and girl of high school 
age and their parents. Phoebe and Ernest lately 
created much enthusiasm among the readers of the 
American Magazine 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE. By E. M. Ruopes. A rol- 
licking yarn of adventure. ‘‘ As genuine a comedy 
of bloodshed as the literature of American manners 
can furnish.’"—Living Age. ITlustrated...... * Net 1.00 

MAD SHEPHERDS AND OTHER HUMAN STUD- 
IES. By L. P. Jacks. “A real book, written in 
English that is rarely found now in fiction.”—New 
York Sun 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Gerrervupe Hai. 
the charmed interest.” 1 

THE MIRAGE OF THE MANY. By W. T. Watsx, 
A prophetic novel of Chicago under « Socialist 


ONCE. By Joun Mirtrer. “If you would be taken 
back to your childhood, read this charming story of 
these real children.””—Chicago Evening Post..* Net 1.0 

OUT OF DROWNING VALLEY. By 8. Car.eron 
Jongs. A lively tale of love, fighting, aud treasure 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Illustrated in 
color and line by E. Boyd Smith. A gift edition..*Net 1.% 

THE BOB’S HILL BRAVES. By C. P. Burton. A 
companion story of the author’s “The Boys of 
Bob’s Hill.” Illustrated 1.8 


STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 
By Mary W. Pivummer, author of “ Roy and Ray in 
Mexico,” etc. This illustrated rendition presents a 

narrative of strong persona! interest. 
Quotations from Lockhart are included *Net © 


CAPTAIN PHIL. By M. M. Tuomas. A boy’s experi- 
ences in the western army during the Civil War. 1.0 

THE PRINCE AND HIS ANTS. By “ Vasa.” 
Translated from the Italian. The story of a boy 
who became an ant. With 8 colored plates and 
many text illustrations. .............-.+.+++++++ * Net 1.3 

CHRIST LEGENDS. By Setma Laceriir. Trans 
lated from the Swedish. “ Told with rare sweet- 
ness and especially adapted to children.” —Boston 
Transcript. Deoorated...............seese00* *Net 1% 


PUBLISHED AT 34 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








